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Foreword 



A Teacher's Introduction to Postmodernism is the fifth in a series of books 
that are especially useful to teachers of English and language arts at all 
levels. Ours is a wide-ranging discipline, and important scholarly de- 
velopments in various aspects of our field can be highly complex, not to 
mention voluminous. We often wish we had the time to take courses or 
do extended personal reading in topics such as deconstruction, 
psycholinguistics, rhetorical theory, and the like. Realistically, each of 
ua can read intensively and extensively only in those areas that are of 
special interest to us or that are most closely related to our work. The 
Teacher's Introduction series, then, is geared toward the intellectually 
curious teacher who would like to get an initial, lucid glance into rich 
areas of scholarship in our discipline. 

Let me stress three things that are not intended in A Teacher's Introduc- 
tion to Postmodernism and in other books in this series. First, the books 
are in no way shortcuts to in-depth knowledge of any field. Rather, these 
straightforward treatments are intended to provide introductions to 
major ideas in the field and to whet the appetite for further reading. 
Second, the books do not aim to "dumb down" complicated ideas, sani- 
tizing them for an imagined "average reader." Many of the ideas are 
quite challenging, and we don't want to send the message that every 
subject which is important to English and language arts teachers should 
be taught directly in the classroom. The personal enrichment of the 
teacher is paramount here. A great deal of misery might have been 
avoided in the 1960 s if teachers had been doubly urged to learn about 
grammars now and old — that's part of being a well-rounded teacher 
but to avoid bringing their new insights, tree diagrams and all, directly 
into the classroom. 

We are grateful to Ray Linn for taking on die formidable work of 
writing so lucidly about the complexities of postmodernism. We wel- 
come your comments on the Teacher s Introduction concept. 

Charles Suhor 

Deputy Executive Director, NCTE 
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Introduction 



This book grew out of an interdisciplinary humanities unit which a group 
of teachers have been developing during the last few years at Cleveland 
Humanities High School, an integration magnet in Los Angeles. Our 
twelfth-grade curriculum focuses on the history of the modern Western 
world, and we begin with the scientific and capitalist revolutions, 
Brunelleschi's discovery of perspective, Shakespeare's Renaissance plays, 
and Descartes's epistemological turn. We trace this history down to the 
present day, focusing on several major cultural developments in the 
modem period, e.g., the Enlightenment, romanticism, existentialism, and 
the development of mass-produced, technological societies in the twen- 
tieth century. At the end of the year we try to present some "radical 
alternatives" to what we see as the prevailing Western traditions, alter- 
natives which have included Buddhism, Tolstoy's Christianity, and A. 
S. Neill's SummerhiU approach to child rearing. Then, a few years ago, 
we read that a "strange specter is roaming through Europe: the 
Postmodern" (Docherty 1993, 1 ), and so we decided to end the year with 
a new unit on postmodernism. 

In working out our unit, we came to several conclusions which help 
to explain the way this book is written. First, postmodernism is best 
regarded as a widespread cultural development which has been taking 
shape during the last few decades and which is important because of its 
treatment of several interrelated themes; especially significant are the 
following: 

« truth; 

• language and its relation to thought and to the world; 

• reason, science, and technology; 

• human nature and the self; 

• the Other (an individual or group considered as different); 

• power and oppression; and 

• creativity and the aesthetic. 

Second, we think that postmodern thought makes sense only in con- 
trast to an earlier Western cultural development which began to take 
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shape during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries and which con- 
tinues to influence us today, a way of thinking about our situation in the 
world which can be called "modernism." Chapters 1, 3, and 4 are orga- 
nized with this contrast in mind, and thus they focus on the shift from a 
modernist to a postmodernist perspective in philosophy, literature, his- 
tory, and art. 

Finally, we concluded that if ever a humanities topic required inter- 
disciplinary treatment, it is postmodernism, and thus the interdiscipli- 
nary approach of this book. In our opinion, English teachers who stick 
too closely to their discipline miss the significance of postmodernism. 
For example, in order to understand why postmodems are attacking 
the Western faith in reason, it is not enough to focus on the Age of Rea- 
son literature which most of our English teachers hate to teach. We must 
also look at the rational architectural boxes built in the Internationa! 
Style, at the social and ecological consequences of trying to force the 
world into a more "rational" order, and at philosophical developments 
from Nietzsche to Wittgenstein and Rorty. Nor can teachers understand / 
the postmodern "language is everything" theme without focusing on 
twentieth-century social and anthropological theory. This is why there 
is a chapter on social theory, specifically, on "Human Nature, Evolution, 
and a History of the Modem World." 

Some readers have suggested that the most important question raised 
by this book is whether a unit on postmodernism can be justified. Does 
a postmodern view of our situation in the world have much value in a 
democratic, capitalist, and multicultural society? More than a few crit- 
ics tend to dismiss postmodernism as an elitist school of thought brought 
to America by a group of French nihilists, and these critics see it as hav- 
ing little relevance to serious social and political problems that need 
more than postmodern "deconstruction." In our opinion the critics are 
wrong, and one of the reasons Richard Rorty is at the center of our story 
is that his prag iatic approach helps us to see why postmodernism is 
more useful to us today than the modernism it seeks to replace. In the 
final chapter, "Postmodernism and Multiculturalism," we discuss how 
a postmodern perspective on the world might influence teaching in a 
positive way. 

The issue of the value of studying postmodernism is obviously a 
matter of opinion, but it is hard to deny that postmodernism forces stu- 
dents to reflect on fundamental questions about our situation in the 
world, questions about who we are, how we got this way, and what we 
should do. For some examples: Is anthropologist Clifford Geertz right 
when he says that human beings are "incomplete animals" (1973, 46) 
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who lack an essential nature that causes us to think and feel as we do — 
so that all of our thoughts and feelings are " manufactured" (50) by the 
culture that we grow up in? And are Foucault and Lyotard right in sug- 
gesting that human beings are always driven by a will to power, and 
that reason, instead of liberating us, is simply another tool for dominat- 
ing the Other? Should we also accept Rorty's claim that we have no 
reason to take the concept of truth seriously? Finally, is Rorty right when 
he tells English teachers to forget their worries about whether a sen- 
tence accurately repiesents the world and to simply focus on whether 
their vocabulary will "get us what we want" (1982, 150)? We've had few 
students who could remain indifferent to such questions. 

But perhaps the most interesting questions raised by postmodern 
thought are a result of its foregrounding of language and making it the 
center of everything human. Comments such as Rorty 's, that human 
beings are merely "centerless webs" (1989, 88) of "incarnated vocabu- 
laries" (80) and Heidegger's, that "language speaks" man (1971, 215- 
16) rather than the reverse, and Wittgenstein's, that a human being is 
like a "fly [trapped in the] fly-bottle" (1958, 103) of language, and 
Derrida's, that "there is nothing outside the text" (1976, 158), are hard to 
sleep through. So is the "death of the author" debate — i.e., the debate 
about whether English teachers should try to get behind an author's 
words to some kind of original thought or intention that the author was 
trying to "express," or whether they should follow Barthes, who says 
that when Shakespeare wrote Hamlet, there was nothing in his head but 
a "ready-formed dictionary" (1992, 117). 

Perhaps above all, the postmodern challenge presents us with the 
question of whether we should change our self-image. First, should we 
continue to think of ourselves as governed by an essential nature, or 
should we go postmodern and see ourselves as lacking an essential na- 
ture and as governed by a particular human language? And second, 
should we continue to accept the modernist view that we can discove, 
truth in the world and therefore strive to base our lives on its founda- 
tion? Or should we go postmodern and see ourselves as linguistic 
dreamers who find nothing, but who are able to create the worlds we 
live in? The issue is whether we should tell our students that what is 
most important in human life is our imaginative language — not only 
because it creates worlds, but also because it sometimes creates beauti- 
ful worlds. 

Here it should be emphasized that in discussing various thinkers and 
artists under the headings of "modernism" and "postmodernism," this 
book inevitably plays down their uniqueness. Nor is it the complete 
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story of postmodernism, but rather is designed solely as a brief intro- 
duction for the general reader, with few technical terms (which is why 
we have not included a glossary). The book is also highly selective — 
Why so much on Rorty and so little on Heidegger and Derrida? Why 
two novels by Jerzy Kosinski and none by Salman Rushdie? One reason 
is that we wanted to present only works and authors which we have 
taught in an integrated American classroom with students new to the 
subject. A great deal of important postmodern writing is too difficult to 
use at an introductory level, and thus it is not discussed here. Some of 
what has been omitted, on Derrida and the hermeneutic tradition, is 
covered in two other books in the Teacher's Introduction Series, A 
Teacher's Introduction to Deconstruction , by Sharon Crowley, and A Teacher's 
Introduction to Philosophical Hermeneutics , by Timothy Crusius. 
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1 From Modern to Postmodern 
Western Philosophy 



Toward the end of his last play, written just before the beginning of the 
modernist era, the West's greatest poet asked those of the next genera- 
tion to think of their lives in tne following way: 

You do look, my son, in a moved sort, 

As if you were dismayed. Be cheerful, sir. 

Our revels now are ended. These our actors, 

As I foretold you, were all spirits, and 
Are melted into air, into thin air. 

And, like the baseless fabric of this vision, 

The cloud-capped towers, the gorgeous palaces. 

The solemn temples, the great globe itself— 

Yea, all which it inherit — shall dissolve 
And, like this insubstantial pageant faded. 

Leave not a rack behind. We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep. 

— The Tempest (4.1.165-77) 

Shakespeare's advice was rejected, and thus began the modernist cul- 
ture which has continued to dominate Western thought for several cen- 
turies. 

Today, however, the postmoderns are arguing that it is time to move 
beyond modernist culture, and thus there is an interesting fight going 
on. To understand some of the issues in the fight, we will begin this 
chapter with a look at the origins of modernism in Western philosophy, 
beginning with brief discussions of Descartes, Locke, the philosophes, 
and Kant We will then turn to some of the criticisms of early modern 
philosophy, first by Hume in the eighteenth century, then by the roman- 
tics, Darwin, and Nietzsche in the nineteenth century, and finally by 
Saussure and Wittgenstein in the first part of the twentieth century. In 
discussing Nietzsche, Saussure, and Wittgenstein, we will also see the 
basis for a distinctively postmodern view of things — the kind of view 
which is expressed by Roland Barthes, Jacques Derrida, and Richard 
Rortv. It should be emphasized that in discussing these key figures, the 
goal isn't to give a complete account of the transition from modern to 
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2 A Teacher's Introduction to Postmodernism 

postmodern thought, but'only to give a brief intellectual history while 
highlighting some of the major issues in today's debate. 

As we will try to show, to a large extent the debate is over two differ- 
ent ways of thinking about language and the role it plays in human life. 
But as was mentioned in the introduction, the larger issue is over how 
we should view ourselves. At the start of the story, Descartes tells us 
that we are unique creatures who are endowed with a rational nature, 
and he also tells us that we should strive to be true to this nature. For 
Descartes, as for the modernists who followed him, this involves striv- 
ing for "knowledge," which is thought of as an accurate and certain 
representation of nature, a representation which will provide a solid foun- 
dation for human life. 

At the end of our story Rorty will be telling us that such knowledge 
cannot be located, that there will be no foundations, and that we have 
no "essential nature" to be true to. For Rorty, we human beings are 
unique, but only because of a linguistic ability that enables us to create 
worlds through "redescriptions." Since these redescriptions are based 
on nothing more than our imaginative ability with words, there will 
never be anything "solid" about them. In other words, Rorty wants us 
to drop Descartes's modernist project and to finally accept Shakespeare's 
vision of human beings as "actors" living in an "insubstantial pageant" 
founded on nothing but a "baseless . . . vision." But before discussing 
Rorty's postmodernism, we need to look more closely at Descartes and 
the tradition which could not accept that human life is "such stuff as 
dreams are made on." 

Descartes and the Search for Foundations 

Perhaps Descartes's philosophy and modernism in general should be 
seen as a secular crusade that began to emerge in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, stimulated especially by the scientific revolution. It was also par- 
tially a reaction to medieval crusades that fostered ignorance, intoler- 
ance, and terrible religious wars, and perhaps to the chronic unavail- 
ability of God. In philosophy the origins of the new crusade are first 
clearly visible in the writings of Descartes, and his "I think, therefore I 
am" can be seen as marking the beginning of an early modem manifesto. 

In developing his philosophy Descartes apparently felt an intense need 
for certainty, and as a result he initiated a major shift in Western phi- 
losophy. It was a shift away from the traditional philosophical preoccu- 
pation with wisdom to a new preoccupation with acquiring "knowl- 
edge." The new idea was that first we must talk about what is certain, 
and only then will we have sufficient grounds for talking about what is 
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real and how we should live. Questions about reality and morality are 
still significant, but they are not as important as finding a solid founda- 
tion for human life. 

While searching for a foundation, Descartes decided that a new 
method was needed for acquiring knowledge, and this method domi- 
nated Western philosophy throughout the modernist period and into 
the twentieth century. It is discussed in the second part of Discourse on 
Method (see The Essential Descartes , 113-21), and it is usually called "the 
method of systematic doubt." If you use it you will need to survey all of 
yOur general beliefs about the world and try to find reasons for doubt- 
ing them; then, if there is even the slightest reason to doubt a belief, you 
must discard it. For example, you might at first believe that the desk in 
front of you is beige in color, but if you use Descartes's method, you will 
realize that it only appears beige in this particular light, and only to ani- 
mals with color vision. In the dark, or to a color-blind dog, it looks dif- 
ferent. So is it really beige? Since you have no reason to prefer one ap- 
pearance over another, the belief that the desk is beige becomes doubt- 
ful and must therefore be discarded. If you keep using this method you 
can easily reach the same conclusion that modernist Bertrand Russell 
reached more than three hundred years after Descartes in Problems of 
Philosophy (1959, 7-12): that all ideas about the desk's properties can 
also be doubted. It should be stressed that the goal of all this doubting 
was to find ideas which could not be reasonably doubted, for only such 
ideas, like the axioms of geometry, could provide the foundation for a 
secure theory of knowledge. 

When Descartes used his method of doubt he first came to the con- 
clusion that all of his ideas about the external world were doubtful. 
Descartes argued that this conclusion follows from the possibility of 
dreaming. So ask yourself: How do you know that you are not now 
dreaming? Is it not possible that you failed to wake up this morning, 
and that you are now dreaming that you are reading a book? Some 
dreams are quite realistic, and there doesn't seem to be any test that 
proves you are not no w dreaming. Tests like slapping yourself or asking 
a person next to you if you're awake prove nothing because you could 
be dreaming that you are performing such tests. In other words, the 
distinction between a dream experience and an awake experience is not 
based on reason. And if you cannot prove that you are not now dream- 
ing, then you cannot prove any of your beliefs about the external word, 
for they could all be part of your dream. 

But because of Descartes's hunger for a certain foundation— 
postmoderns will later call it a "hang-up" — he did not give up, and he 
finally arrived at an idea that he thought was certain: that he existed. 
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For regardless of whether he was sleeping or awake, he was undeniably 
doubting, and for there to be doubt there had to be something — a self — 
which was doubting. There just could not be any kind of mental activity 
unless there was an individual mind that was thinking, and so the thinker 
must exist. As Descartes said: "I think, therefore I am," and with this 
line he thought he had arrived at a solid foundation for a theory of knowl- 
edge. 

After concluding that he was a mental self that thinks (only the think- 
ing mind is certain — the body could be part of the dream), Descartes 
next focused on one of his most important ideas, the idea of God; and 
after much reasoning he concluded that God must exist too. Further- 
more, Descartes reasoned that, since God is good, He wouldn't want to 
deceive His children, which in turn led Descartes to the conclusion that 
he could, after all, be certain of clear and distinct ideas about the exter- 
nal world. Most modernists after Descartes found the God argument 
deeply flawed, and without God as backup the foundationalist project 
became much more difficult. But because knowledge seemed so impor- 
tant, especially with the decline of traditional religion, Western philoso- 
phers kept struggling for centuries. 

There are several reasons why Descartes's philosophy is important 
to the modem story. First, he made the search for foundations all-im- 
portant; more specifically, he told Westerners that they must start their 
intellectual lives with the search for representations of the world which 
are absolutely certain. Second, he discouraged Westerners from relying 
on God, Divine Revelation, or the priests. Although not an atheist, 
Descartes no longer had faith in the medieval crusade based on the Word 
of God and the Church. Nor did he place his faith in the traditions of his 
ancestors, which were just too full of ignorance, error, and uncertainty 
to be relied upon for a secure foundation in life. Nor did he expect any- 
thing positive to come from human feeling — from "animal passion" that 
prevents clear thought and always messes up everything. Finally, he 
could see nothing positive coming from our linguistic imagination: What 
kind of solid foundation could be provided by some artist's dream life? 

Rejecting all of these traditional guides to human life, Descartes re- 
placed them with a single Savior, which the Greeks called "Reason." By 
this word Descartes meant more than reaching conclusions based on 
premises or bits of evidence; what he meant was inquiry based on the 
human faculty of grasping necessary connections. This is the God-given 
faculty that is used in discovering the undoubtable truths of mathemat- 
ics, and it, rather than the Church, is what led Descartes to God. It is also 
the faculty that we should rely on always. 
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Descartes's human being is thus a special kind of creature in the uni- 
verse. He is special because he has a rational essence, and because of his 
essence, he is fundamentally detached from his surroundings. As a de- 
tached, rational agent, he is free to choose what to believe and how to 
act, and if he chooses to be true to his rational essence, he will be able to 
accomplish two things: first, he will be able to defeat the unruly pas- 
sions that lead to error and an immoral life; second, he will be able to 
discover the truth about the rational universe which surrounds him. 
Here it should be noted that for all of his doubting, Descartes never 
seemed to seriously doubt Galileo's famous claim that "the book of na- 
ture is written in the language of mathematics." If this were not the case, 
if there were no rational order to be discovered, the claim that reason 
gives us the truth about nature would seem doubtful. 

Locke and the Search for Empirical Foundations 

Later in the seventeenth century, a fight started between the strict fol- 
lowers of Descartes, the "rationalists" who believed that they should 
stick to reason alone, and the more lax "empiricists" who followed Ba- 
con, Hobbes, and Locke. The empiricists were also hungry for founda- 
tions, and in writing his famous Ah Essay Concerning Hiintnn Understand- 
ing, Locke tells us . . my purpose ... is to inquire into the original, 
certainty, and’ extent of human knowledge; together, with the grounds 
and degrees of belief, opinion, and assent . . ." (1959, 7). But Locke and 
the empiricists formed a less strict group of modernists because they 
felt that reason must be supplemented with experience if it is to provide 
us with knowledge and a much needed foundation. It was this empiri- 
cist belief that in making a knowledge claim we should not ignore expe- 
rience, which the rationalists rejected, and the rationalist belief that some 
ideas are in the mind at birth, which the empiricists rejected, that led to 
the fight. 

From the postmodern point of view, it is easy to overemphasize this 
fight, for both sides agreed on several modernist beliefs: that the search 
for knowledge and foundations is extremely important in human life; 
that an essential nature, rather than language or culture, gives determi- 
nate shape to the way we think and live in the world; that there is no 
special moral problem about the Other; and finally, that reason is the 
best guide in human life, and not tradition, religion, or the imagination. 
Although Ah Essay Concerning tinman Understanding is an empiricist trea- 
tise, Locke insists that human beings must always follow reason. The 
most important of the empiricists, David Hume, later made this idea 
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look absurd, but we will discuss Hume at the end of this section on 
modernism. 



The Philosophes and the Social Gospel of Modernism 

Against an eighteenth-century background of increasing scientific and 
economic success, a group of French radicals, the philosophes, turned 
early modernism into a major secular crusade. In particular they en- 
couraged Westerners to turn against established traditions, like the mon- 
archy and the Church, and instead to bring about a more humane future 
through reason and science. Beginning with his Letters on England, 
Voltaire praises Newton's science and Locke's empiricism, and he singles 
out Locke for having demonstrated that we are rational beings for whom 
knowledge is the key to happiness. 

A few years later, in their highly influential Encyclopedic articles, the 
enlightened philosophes consistently contrasted an ignorant religious 
tradition to a rational science, and they left no doubt that it was science 
which would lead human beings to the Promised Land. With the con- 
tinued discovery of scientific truth, humankind would overcome igno- 
rance, poverty, and oppression and move into a more glorious age. While 
not everyone went as far as Condorcet, who promised that even death 
would be left behind (Jones 1969, 3), there was a consensus that a devo- 
tion to reason and science made progress inevitable. While not system- 
atic philosophers, the philosophes played a major role in popularizing 
the modernist view of the world, and as much as anyone else they turned 
reason into a religion. 



Kant's Elaborate Version of Modernism 

Writing toward the end of the eighteenth century, Immanuel Kant pre- 
sented a strong case for modernism. Devoted to truth and secure latio- 
nal foundations, he spent his life working out the most elaborate ratio- 
nal theories in human history. Specifically, in Critique of Pure Reason , he 
developed a theory of knowledge; in Critique of Practical Reason and Fun- 
damental Principles of the Metaphysic of Morals , a theory of what is mor- 
ally good; and in Critique of Judgement, theories of beauty and the sub- 
lime. If ever there was a high priest of reason, it was surely Kant, and for 
many living in a postmodern era, his devotion to reason is almost in- 
conceivable. 

With regard to Kant's ideas about a moral life, he agreed with 
Descartes that reason alone is what is important, and that tradition, God, 
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feeling, and the imagination are irrelevant to moral decisions. Kant even 
argued that "the moral worth of an action does not lie in the effect ex- 
pected from it" (1987b, 26); and thus your moral decisions should not be 
influenced by considerations of consequences like pleasure or pain, life 
or death. What alone makes an act like telling the truth good, and what 
alone should guide a moral decision, is the principle or rule which will 
be followed by choosing to act in that way. 

In Kant's language, in acting morally you will "act only on that maxim 
whereby thou canst at the same time will that it become a universal 
law" (1987b, 49). This moral principle, which Kant calls "the categorical 
imperative," asserts that when you choose to act according to a rule 
which should be universal, you are acting morally, regardless of the con- 
sequences of your action. For example, if you are in a situation in which 
you must decide whether it would be permissible to lie instead of tell- 
ing the truth, ask yourself whether all human beings should lie when- 
ever it is convenient. If the answer is no, then you have a rational duty 
to tell the truth. Since only rational animals can conceive of and act ac- 
cording to universal rules, only when we choose to act according to such 
rules are we true to our essential rational nature. 

In "On a Supposed Right to Lie from Altruistic Motives" (Rachels 
1986, 140), Kant acknowledged that in some situations, telling the truth 
might lead to a friend's death while a lie would save her life; but even in 
this case Kant insists that considerations of the specific consequences 
must be ignored. Feeling must also be ignored, and Kant insists that if 
you were to help a friend only out of pity, your act would not be a moral 
act. If, on the other hand, your decision to help follows only from a con- 
sideration of the universal principle that rational animals should always 
help other rational animals, then you are doing your rational duty and 
acting morally. 

In response to the more recent charge that there is something cold- 
hearted about this strictly rational approach to morality, an enlightened 
Kant might have replied that feelings have not improved human life 
and that in the eighteenth century everybody could see that moral 
progress was tied to reason and science, not animal feeling. A critical 
postmodern might also point out that there is something rigid and un- 
imaginative about a life devoted to the mechanical application of uni- 
versal rules. But how could the imagination provide any kind of solid 
foundation for human life — how could it produce anything more than a 
baseless "insubstantial pageant"? 

In Critique of judgement, his last major work on aesthetic theory, Kant 
lightens up a little and does bring in the importance of the imagination. 
He specifically argues that for a natural object or artwork to be experi- 
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enced as "beautiful/' it must please the imagination rather than simply 
satisfy reason by conforming to rules. But he also insists that to be beau- 
tiful, a natural object or artwork must at the same time please our ratio- 
nal nature, that is, please the part of us which wants order, unity, and 
purpose. In Kant's words, to be beautiful an object must have a form 
that gives us a sense of "purposiveness" (Kemp 1968, 103) when we 
contemplate it in an impersonal, "disinterested" (Kant 1986, 49) way. 

A beautiful object is thus an object like a rose, which has a form so 
perfectly designed that it gives us a sense that it must have been de- 
signed to please us as rational animals. Whether a beautiful rose or a 
play like Racine's Phedre, perfectly designed objects are important be- 
cause they reassure us that our rational attempts to understand the uni- 
verse make sense, which would be the case if the universe were created 
by a rational designer. Because of our need to be reassured that our de- 
votion to reason's progress makes sense, "barbaric" emotion (Kant 1986, 
65) in an artwork must be held to a minimum; if emotion or sensuality 
are too strong/we are not able to focus on the rational form that alone 
satisfies our essential rational nature. 

By bringing in the importance of the imagination in art, Kant freed 
artists from the oppressive neoclassical belief that they had to follow 
rules in making an artwork. And in stressing the importance of the imagi- 
nation, he moves toward postmodernism. On the other hand, Kant did 
not free artists from the modernist idea that a work of art must be repre- 
sentational, fcr in order to give us a sense of a purposeful nature, a paint- 
ing or play must also give us a sense that it represents nature. 

It should also be noted that this idea of representation — that the artist 
must hold a mirror up to nature — means that the artist will try to give 
his society an image of the world that fits in with its commonsense be- 
liefs, thus reassuring the society that it has reasoned its way to the right 
beliefs. But, as postmodems point out, such art — art, in other words, 
that a society calls "realistic" — also reassures a society about its tradi- 
tional prejudices rather than helping it transcend them. 

But Kant saw things differently. He wanted an art which would reas- 
sure us of the value of reason not only because he believed that reason 
was the key to a moral life, but also because, in the Critique of Pure Rea- 
son, he had earlier demonstrated that reason is sadly limited when it 
comes to gaining knowledge about nature. Far more skeptical than 
Descartes, he argued that we can know some things about the world as 
it appears after it is organized by the human mind. But that is all, and 
we cannot know anything about what the world is like "in itself," inde- 
pendent of its appearance in the mind. Specifically, we cannot even know 
whether the external world is material or spiritual in nature. Nor can we 
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know anything about the specific nature of a self that endures through 
time. 

In sum, while Kant was continuing the modernist tradition, in his 
writings the foundation provided by human reason seems far more ques- 
tionable. His view of the mind is also important to later doubts about 
the modernist project: before Kant it was easy to think of the mind as 
passively registering realistic pictures of the world, like a copy machine, 
but for Kant the mind becomes an active, organizing synthesizer of sense 
experience. In other words, it is creative and it "constructs" its picture of 
the world. Postmodems will later agree on this point, but whereas Kant 
argues that the mind constructs its picture on the basis of its innate men- 
tal categories, postmodems will argue that it constructs on the basis of 
an internalized public language. Finally, Kant argues that all human 
minds think in terms of the same basic innate categories, and thus all 
human beings are substantially alike. In other words, for Kant, culture 
and language are at the surface of human life, and underneath them 
human beings worldwide share the same shaping rational nature. If such 
an underlying substantial and shaping human nature did not exist, the 
modernist goal of trying to be true to our nature would seem incoher- 
ent. 

Hume's Attack on the Modernist Program 

In developing his theory of knowledge Kant was partially attempting to 
answer the Scottish empiricist David Hume, who wrote his main work, 
A Treatise of Human Nature, in 1739-1740. Hume is one of the great ex- 
ceptions in the early modem era, and he is being discussed after Kant 
because he presents the first major attack on the modernist program. 
Since Hume is so important to all later evaluations of the modernist 
project, we need to examine him more closely than the thinkers discussed 
thus far. 

Starting from the empiricist assumption that all ideas are derived from 
experience, Hume set out to show the great limits of reason and, per- 
haps more than any Western. philosopher, he succeeded. Hume is most 
famous for showing that reason does not show us whether any of the 
following ideas are true: that there is a self which stays the same over 
time (Descartes's "I"); that there are m cessary cause- and-effect relation- 
ships (say, between a flaming match and a burnt finger); that the natural 
regularities observed so far will continue in the future (such as the sun 
rising in the morning); that there exist either material or mental objects 
(atoms, God, individual minds); and finally, that any human act is mor- 
ally right or wrong. In addition to demonstrating that these ideas are 
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not based on reason, Hume also tries to show that it is our animal nature 
that gives rise to them. From a postmodern point of view, he is right 
about the first point, but what he says on the second needs to be supple- 
mented. 

With regard to the idea of a self — the idea that you are the same per- 
son today as yesterday — Hume shows that there is no evidence which 
supports it. Evidence gathered through introspection shows only chang- 
ing impressions, passions, and ideas, and nothing permanent in addi- 
tion to them. In Hume's language, introspection reveals only a "bundle" 
(1958, 252) of changing impressions and ideas, rather than a self that 
remains the same over time and unites these impressions and ideas. Is 
there a self, despite the lack of evidence? Maybe, but maybe not — what 
Hume shows is that there is no rational way of knowing. 

Although this doubt about the existence of an unchanging self is also 
found earlier in the sixteenth-century Essays of Montaigne, Hume's 
empirical argument is much more forceful, and it points toward two 
postmodern claims: that we have no fixed, essential nature, and that 
whatever one's self-concept, it is not based on direct introspection. On 
the other hand, Hume argues unconvincingly that a sense of self is sim- 
ply a consequence of certain private associations evoked when an indi- 
vidual reflects on her past. He never suggests that the belief might re- 
sult from public practices and, in particular, from an internalized lan- 
guage. 

Hume is also concerned with another commonsense idea which is 
essential in modern science — the idea that theie are necessary cause- 
and-effect relationships between events. Again, after examining the evi- 
dence, he shows that there is no reason to accept this idea either. For 
example, if you watch me yank the desk out from under a sleeping stu- 
dent and then see him fall to the floor, you would only directly see a 
succession of contiguous events, one immediately following the other. 
You would first have experience of one event (the desk yanked out from 
under the sleeping student), then a second (the student hitting the floor). 
What Hume emphasizes is that you have not experienced the necessary 
connection between the two events; that is, you have not actually wit- 
nessed the first event making or forcing the occurrence of the second event. 
He acknowledges that you have also had the same experience repeat- 
edly — first, the removal of support, then r. falling object — but he also 
points out that this repetition does not add necessity or "must" to what 
you have actually experienced. Just because one of two contiguous events 
has repeatedly followed the other does not prove that ii was caused by 
the first event ( 1958, 77). 
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It is thus possible that we live in a universe in which some events 
repeatedly follow others without being caused by them. Hume adds 
that there doesn't seem to be any a priori reason why an event in nature 
must have a cause. If you were to say, for example, that the universe 
must have a cause, and that cause was God, Hume would quickly ask 
you if God was caused. Is there an answer? Do events have causes? It is 
possible, but reason cannot decide. 

Nor does it decide whether the same events will repeatedly follow 
others in the future (1958, 89). Since thus far the removal of an object s 
support has always been followed by the object's fall to the earth, we 
expect it to happen in the future. In other words, on the basis of such 
past "constant conjunctions," we tend to assume that nature is uniform, 
and all of our inductive reasoning from specific observations to general 
conclusions is based on this assumption. But how could we ever know 
whether the future will be like the past, since we haven't experienced 
the future? Why — based on what reason — should we believe that the 
constant repetition of one event following another will continue tomor- 
row? Nature has changed in the past, and it is logically possible that it 
will change tomorrow, so that the next time support is removed the stu- 
dent will rise to the ceiling. Again, Hume shows us that reason cannot 
provide us with the beliefs that are essential to survival. 

To strengthen his case against reason, Hume tries to explain why, 
despite the lack of rational evidence, we nevertheless continue to be- 
lieve that there are necessary cause-and-effect relations and also that the 
same relations we have observed in the past will continue into the fu- 
ture. Here he thinks that the key is psychological. Specifically, if two 
events are repeatedly connected in my experience, 1 will naturally asso- 
ciate the ideas of those two events, so that if 1 now become aware of the 
first event, the idea that it produces will lead me to feel that the second 
event must follow. For example, if I is repeatedly followed by 2 in my 
experience, when 1 next see all will inwardly expect that 2 must follow. 
Thus after 1222721 213, the 3 surprises. Here what is demonstrated is 
that the belief in a necessary causal connection is based on projection; as 
Stroud says, I "project" (1977, 86) my inner expectation or feeling of 
"must" onto the outside world. And it is this projection that leads me to 
say, "Of course he fell because I removed his support, and so will the 
next sinning student." 

Hume's main point about causal relations is that the "must" or ne- 
cessity which I think links two events together is not based on a sense 
impression that l get from the outside world; rather, it comes from with- 
in me as a result of the influence of the outsid- world on my animal 
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nature. His other important point is that I have no reason to believe that 
the psychological feeling of necessity corresponds to an objective neces- 
sity between events in the external world. Fortunately this lack of knowl- 
edge doesn't ruin my chances of survival since I cannot get rid of the 
animal nature which gives rise to my beliefs, and thus I will continue to 
act as though there were necessary connections in the world and that 
the next lion will be like the last. But the Savior is now my animal na- 
ture, and not reason. 

Nor, argues Hume, can reason help us to discover what kinds of things 
exist in the external world. To determine whether God or matter exists, 
I would have to jump outside of my thoughts about the world and en- 
counter it directly, as it exists independent of thought, but this is impos- 
sible. Thus, just as it is impossible to know if there are necessary causal 
relations outside of my thoughts, so it is impossible to know whether 
God or atoms are out there. 

To conclude this discussion of the modernist search for what we can 
know, by 1739 it was becoming apparent that the answer is "nothing" 
and that Descartes's search for solid foundations was doomed. The in- 
teresting question is why, despite the lack of progress, Descartes's ob- 
session continued to dominate intellectual life for such a long time, so 
that by the beginning of the twentieth century, Bertrand Russell could 
still begin his Problems of Philosophy with the same question: "Is there 
any knowledge which is so certain that no reasonable man could doubt 
it?" (1959, 7) — only to conclude once again that the answer is no. As the 
postmoderns say, it seems as though intellectuals could do something 
else with their time on earth. 

In the Treatise , Hume also argues that reason alone does not lead to a 
moral life. For example, if you saw one human being murder another, 
you would normally conclude that something morally wrong had oc- 
curred, but Hume argues that this moral judgment was not based on 
observation or reason. Specifically, he claims that if you closely examine 
where your idea of "wrongness" came from, you will see that it did not 
come from what you actually observed while watching the murder. You 
did get an impression of an event — of the act of killing — but you did not 
get an impression of "wrongness" in addition to the event. Through rea- 
soning, you can come up with a motive for the murder, and you can also 
come up with consequences which might follow, but reasoning alone 
will not add wrongness to these conclusions. For Hume, reasoning is 
what enables you to figure out how much money you've spent for din- 
ner, and it helps you in calculating probabilities, but it cannot take you 
from "is" to "ought" — in this case, from the murder to the conclusion 
that it ought not to have happened. Hume even goes so far as to say, 
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'"Tis not contrary to reason to prefer the destruction of the whole world 
to the scratching of my finger!" (1958, 416). 

In reaching such an extreme conclusion Hume relies primarily on the 
following argument: reason alone does not motivate action in the world; 
moral judgments do motivate action in the world; therefore, action based 
on moral judgments cannot be based on reason alone. The first premise 
of this argument is supported by Hume's account of action in general. 
As he puts it: 

Ask a man why he uses exercise; he will answer, because he desires to 
keep his health. If you then enquire, whu he desires health , he will readily 
reply, because sickness is painful. If you push your enquiries farther, 
and desire a reason why he hates pain, it is impossible he can ever 
give any. This is an ultimate end, and is never referred to any other 
object. 

Perhaps to your second question, why he desires health, he may 
also reply, that it is necessary for the exercise of his calling. If you ask, 
why he is anxious on that head, he will answer, because he desires to get 
■ money. If you demand Why? It is the instrument of pleasure, says he. 

And beyond that it is an absurdity to ask for a reason. It is impos- 
sible there can be a progress in infinitum: and that one thing can 
always be a reason why another is desired. Something must be de- 
sirable on its own account, and because of its immediate accord or 
agreement with human sentiment and affection. (19b2, 293) 

Notice that in this passage, Hume is not denying that reasoning has an 
influence on our judgments and how we act in the world. As he says, if 
you want to avoid pain, reasoning can show you that you must stay 
healthy, and if you want health, it can show you that you must exercise; 
it can also show you that if you want pleasure, you must get money, and 
that if you want money, you must stay healthy. But why do you want to 
avoid pain, and why do you want pleasure? Here we come to some- 
thing "desirable on its own account" — we come to "original ends ' which 
spring from a nature we are born with, and not motives which are de- 
rived from reasoning. If something were not desirable on its own ac- 
count, we would be indifferent to the conclusions of our reasoning, and 
thus we wouldn't act on them. For example, if we didn't already care 
about our health because of an original, unreasoned motive, the conclu- 
sion that we must exercise would not prompt action. Hume's point in 
this passage is thus that reciso: i alone cannot prompt action, and, again, 
since moral judgments do prompt action, they cannot be based on rea- 
son alone. In other words, Descartes's and Kant's strictly national ap- 
proach to morality is wrong. 

How then should moral judgments be explained? Hume says that 
you will not find the answer until you "turn your reflection into your 
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own breast" (1958, 469), and here again he emphasizes that because of 
our animal nature, the thoughts of certain events trigger certain feel- 
ings. For example, your moral judgment about one human being mur- 
dering another tvas simply an immediate response to a feeling that the 
idea of this event naturally produced within you — a feeling of disap- 
proval that accompanied your idea of murder. This feeling of disapproval 
caused you to project "wrongness" onto the event, just as the feeling of 
necessity caused you to project necessary connections onto the world. 
Against Descartes and Kant, Hume's main point is that without feeling 
or passion there would be no moral behavior. Once again, reason alone 
leads nowhere. 

In developing his moral theory, Hume insists that human beings are 
not total egoists and that we do have a disinterested concern for the 
well-being of others. Specifically, he claims that we approve of things 
that help others and also of things that give them pleasure, and we dis- 
approve of things that are harmful to others or give them pain. In trying 
to explain this altruism, Hume emphasizes "sympathy" in the Treatise 
(1958, 316) and "benevolence" in his later An Enquiry Concerning the Prin- 
ciples of Morals (1962, 8-14). By "sympathy" he doesn't mean a specific 
feeling, but an innate inclination to share what we take to be the feelings 
of others, so that when the person next to me shows signs of joy, I will 
experience a similar good feeling, and when he cries, I will experience a 
similar feeling of sadness. Because of sympathy, not only are such pas- 
sions "contagious," but I label "good" the personal qualities that help 
human beings or bring them pleasure (e.g., diligence, cheerfulness), and 
I disapprove of the qualities that bring them displeasure or do not help 
them (e.g., sullenness, laziness). In his Enquiry, Hume argues that it is a 
natural feeling of benevolence which provides the ultimate basis for dis- 
interested moral judgments, and he defines benevolence as "whatever 
proceeds from a tender sympathy with others and a general concern for 
our kind and species" (1962, 10). 

In sum, on the basis of his account of our ideas, actions, and moral 
values, in which all three are shown to have their ultimate roots in our 
passionate nature, Hume came to his shocking conclusion: "Reason is, 
and ought only to be, the slave of the passions, and can never pretend to 
any other office than to serve and obey them" (1958, 415). Such a line is 
obviously not that of a typical eighteenth-century modernist, and in radi- 
cally separating reason from nature and also from the deep roots of a 
moral life, Hume moves toward postmodernism. It should also be noted 
that Hume's human being is no longer a detached rational essence, and 
without his active imagination, he would not be able to survive in the 
world. 
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Yet in many major ways Hume is a typical modernist. First, he con- 
tinues to accept the modern belief that human life is given a determi- 
nate shape by an essential species nature, and he also suggests that we 
should be true to that nature. The beliefs and desires of Hume's human 
beings may no longer be governed by an essential rational nature, but 
they are still governed by an essential feeling nature. 

Like other modernists who wrote before the rise of modem anthro- 
pology, Hume found it easy to think in terms of a very substantial na- 
ture which causes human beings everywhere to think and feel fairly 
much alike. Since our moral judgments come from our universal feeling 
nature, we tend to make the same moral judgments regardless of which 
society we grow up in. And although Hume lived during the modern 
slave era, he still assumed that human beings always regard murder as 
wrong, regardless of who gets murdered. The fact that the victim might 
be regarded as one of "them" rather than one of "us" is not thought of as 
a major fact in explaining our moral lives. Sympathy may be weaker for 
strangers, but that is no reason for thinking that the Other is a major 
moral problem. 

Nor is there any reason to suppose that sympathy is manipulated by 
a public language, and at this point we come to the second characteristic 
that Hume shares with modernists: he has nothing to say about the role 
of language in shaping our specific beliefs. Ignorance can influence us, 
and so to some extent do social traditions, but not a public language. 
Here it is important to note a key modern assumption: that an 
individual's beliefs and desires are formed prior to the internalization 
of language and that language is merely a tool used to express thoughts 
that have already been formed. Given this assumption, plus that of a 
substantial essential nature, it is easy to accept Hume's empiricist belief 
that our ideas must be either innate or produced by direct bodily expe- 
rience. Based on the same assumption, it was also easy for him to con- 
clude that if it isn't reason, then innate feeling must be at the root of our 
moral lives. 

This simple either/or— reason, or passion? — pervades early modern 
thought, and it continues to pervade the thought of the romantics who 
followed Hume's emphasis on feeling. Even in his discussion of ' artifi- 
cial" virtues (e.g., why 1 think it is wrong to take your property) (1958, 
484), where Hume does take up the role of convention, he argues that in 
addition to convention, there is a natural sympathy for all human be- 
ings. After all, something deep in human nature must play a decisive 
role in determining how an individual comes to think and feel about the 
world. Even if the foundation isn't reason, the specific shape of our lives 
couldn't be determined by an insubstantial language thai enters our 
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heads. Shakespeare just couldn't be right in suggesting that our values 
are controlled by a "baseless . . . vision." 

Three Nineteenth-Century Criticisms of Modernism 

Despite Hume, during the first half of the nineteenth century the devo- 
tion to reason continued to dominate Western societies, as is most obvi- 
ously seen in the rapid development of science and the increasingly ra- 
tional approach to economic and industrial development. In early-nine- 
teenth-century philosophy the same devotion is found in Hegel, whose 
Philosophy of History argues that history has a purpose in that it is the 
march of reason toward freedom and a better way of life, with human 
societies inevitably moving forward toward increasingly rational social 
institutions and moral codes. A few years later Karl Marx praised the 
emerging capitalist society for its introduction of a more rational system 
of production, and he also predicted that the trend toward greater ratio- 
nality and freedom would continue with the transition to socialism. 

But during the same period major intellectual developments were 
beginning to undermine the early modem view of the world: nineteenth- 
century romanticism, and a few years later, the biology of Charles Dar- 
win, followed then by the philosophy of Friedrich Nietzsche. 

Romantic Modernists 

The romantics were especially influenced by Hume's and Rousseau's 
emphasis on feeling and by Kant's emphasis on an active mind that cre- 
ates its picture of the world. They were also influenced by historical 
developments such as the emergence of oppressive factory production, 
miserable workhouses, and big-city slums. As a result of these influ- 
ences they began a romantic crusade against reason. Specifically, they 
began insisting that the highest and most needed truths are subjective 
rather than objective and that these truths can be discovered only through 
intuition and feeling, not through reason. 

Following Rousseau's Discourse on Inequality (see The Social Contract 
and Discourses), the romantics argued that the social problems of the nine- 
teenth century stemmed from the influence of a repressive and corrupt- 
ing civilization that turned human beings away from their natural com- 
passion for others. As Rousseau said, since God is good, He must have 
created a good human nature, and as long as human beings live in har- 
mony with that nature, their behavior will also be good. The problem is 
that human beings are now forced to live under the artificial social or- 
der which began to develop after the agricultural revolution, a social 
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order based on the notion of private property, and in conforming to this 
order they begin to ignore their natural goodness. What is needed is to 
forget books and the "mind-forged manacles" of a rational civilization 
and to simply "return to nature." Instead of following reason, human 
beings must get back in touch with their deepest and most private feel- 
ings — back to the good, unsocialized part of themselves that exists be- 
neath the surface of civilized reason. If we do this, if we once again let 
nature be our teacher, a natural benevolence will again rule the human 
world. 

By identifying reason with repression, artificiality, and moral corrup- 
tion, rather than with freedom, truth, and moral progress, romanticism 
mounted a loud attack on the modernist faith in reason. But as with 
Hume, it is easy to overgeneralize the romantic rebellion, for in many 
ways the romantics continued the modernist project. To begin with, they 
continued to believe that human beings have a very substantial essen- 
tial nature — specifically, innate feelings which by themselves could give 
a moral shape to our lives. The romantics also continued to believe that 
human beings should strive to discover the truth and that this truth 
could serve as a foundation for a better world. Truth might now be sub- 
jective and felt, rather than objective and reasoned, but it has not lost its 
modernist importance as the key to salvation. Finally, as is the case with 
all modernists, language remains in the background of the romantic view 
of human life. In the foreground there is either a distorted life controlled 
by civilized reason, or a good life controlled by feelings which arise natu- 
rally from the body. 

Darzvin on the Beauty of Kant's Rose 

Publishing just after the middle of the century, Darwin initiated a far 
more important nineteenth-century attack on the modernist tradition. 
Perhaps, above all, his On the Origin of Species strongly suggests that 
there is no rational universe to be discovered. In claiming that life has 
evolved, Darwin emphasizes a blind and pointless struggle. The emer- 
gence of a new species of plant or animal has nothing to do with a ratio- 
nal unfolding of a preexisting plan; it is a consequence of nothing more 
than a series of contingent events, of a history of random mutations or 
accidents which happened to be selected by changing environmental 
conditions. And as the variations, or mutations, keep occurring and the 
environment keeps changing, the new species die out, to be replaced by 
others — a process that goes on and on, for no apparent reason. Even the 
beauty of Kant's rose is seen as nothing special; it, too, is just another 
product of time and chance, of accidental mutations which happened to 
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survive in a pointless, competitive struggle. And the same kind of his- 
tory explains the emergence of Homo sapiens , a species that happened to 
get an edge over its competitors through its greater cleverness, for no 
apparent reason. 

Whether accurate or not, Darwin's savage picture of nature, backed 
up by mountains of the kind of evidence that scientists take seriously, 
made the modernist view of things seem like just another religion, based 
on faith rather than empirical evidence. In particular, Kant's rational, 
well-designed universe is nowhere in sight; nor is there any suggestion 
that a human being is a special, rational kind of animal. Human beings, 
like all animals, have evolved historically in interaction with their envi- 
ronments, but there is apparently nothing rational about this history. 
Nor is there any evidence that natural selection favors the emergence of 
a truth-detecting animal; ants, for example, have been doing quite well 
for a long time, but it is doubtful that they have developed an objective 
view of the universe. 

In short, after Darwin the whole modernist project of trying to dis- 
cover the truth about human nature, so that we can live in harmony 
with it, begins to seem senseless. In taking us back to our natural roots 
Darwin shows us some apes, power struggles, and nature red in tooth 
and claw, not Naked Reasoners or Noble Savages. So why should we 
attempt to be true to our nature? What now seems to count isn't the 
truth about ourselves, whether derived from reason or feeling, but find- 
ing better ways of coping with our surroundings. From a postmodern 
point of view, this is exactly what we should think about. But Darwin 
missed something important: that language is the key to human coping. 

Nietzsche's Postmodern Stomach 

At this point, toward the end of the nineteenth century, Nietzsche enters 
our story, and he is sometimes seen as the first philosopher to develop a 
postmodern view of our situation in the world. Like Darwin, Nietzsche 
pictures human beings as clever animals who are fighting it out in a 
fierce competitive struggle. But because Nietzsche lacked Darwin's faith 
in the truth, and also because he began emphasizing the role that lan- 
guage plays in shaping human life, his view of the world is sharply 
separated from all forms of modernism. 

For Nietzsche human beings are neither rational mirrors of nature 
noi beautiful flower children. Rather, they are wills to power, and, in- 
stead of locating truth, what they really want is to increase their control 
over the world. These creatures reason and try to find knowledge, but 
only to bend the world to their domineering will to power. Nietzsche 
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tells us that the spirit of these hungry power-seekers can best be com- 
pared to a "stomach" (1973, 142) — an organ which is always trying to 
appropriate and absorb what is different from itself, trying to make the 
foreign familiar. Rather than taking pleasure in being an accurate, pas- 
sive mirror of nature, or in just feeling at one with nature, this stomach- 
spirit finds its greatest pleasure when it is successful in digesting or trans- 
forming its surroundings. 

For Nietzsche, even the moral thinking of the stomach-spirits is rooted 
in their will to power. According to one of his most famous examples, 
powerless Jews and Christians invented a new "slave morality" (1973, 
175) in order to overcome their more powerful Roman masters. Specifi- 
cally, the praise of the weak and the call for pity that we see in the Ser- 
mon on the Mount was merely a subtle attempt of the powerless to over- 
come and control the powerful. In this view, when the failing student 
asks the teacher to take pity on him, the teacher should interpret this as 
just another sneaky student power trip. And if the teacher shows pity, it 
has nothing to do with a categorical imperative or innate feelings of 
benevolence; rather, one will to power has simply triumphed over an- 
other will to power. 

It should be noted that Nietzsche's explanation of the origins of Chris- 
tian morality is not an argument against practicing it, but perhaps the 
more important postmodern issue is how to interpret Nietzsche's "will 
to power." Should we think of the desire for power as inevitably tied to 
interpersonal dominance, as Foucault and Lyotard do, or should we think 
of it as the desire to create a world, as Rorty does? While there is 
postmodern disagreement on this particular issue, there is widespread 
agreement that Nietzsche was right in stressing the connection between 
power and what passes for "knowledge" in a society. 

In describing human beings, Nietzsche argues that it is language, his- 
tory, and the ability to create new worlds that separate us from other 
power-seeking animals, not our ability to find truth. With regard to lan- 
guage, Nietzsche is apparently the first Western philosopher to stress 
that all thought is linguistic, and, furthermore, that language itself im- 
poses a shape on the way human beings think about the world. For ex- 
ample, whereas Kant argued that the concept of a "thing," as opposed 
to an "event," was produced in consciousness as a result of an innate 
mental category, Nietzsche argues that it is produced by language. Spe- 
cifically, when we think about our changing experiences, we do so in 
sentences which have subjects in addition to predicates, and it this lin- 
guistic thinking that leads us to think of the world as divided info things 
and events. As Nietzsche says, although we only have sensations of a 
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lightning flash — that is, of a single event on the horizon — when we re- 
flect, we "double" (1956, 179) what we were immediately aware of into 
a thing in addition to the event, thus thinking: "The lightning flashed." 

Because we also think about ourselves in language, we similarly 
double the changing thoughts that we are actually aware of into a self 
which exists in addition to the changing thoughts — a self which has the 
thoughts. For Nietzsche all things, including atoms as well as selves, are 
"fictions," and here he is close to Hume. But where Hume argued that 
the individual imagination creates the fictions, for Nietzsche the "cre- 
ator" is the public language which has been internalized. This point about 
the intimate connection between language and organized thought is a 
major postmodern topic, and it will be more fully developed in the next 
two sections on Saussure and Wittgenstein and in the following chapter 
on Rorty. 

Like Hegel, Nietzsche regards human beings as historical animals, 
but whereas Hegel saw history as a rational progression toward truth, 
Nietzsche did not. He just saw societies as changing their "perspectives" 
or belief systems over time, but without arriving at more accurate pic- 
tures of the world. And as is the case with the postmodems who follow 
him, Nietzsche could see nothing special about the linguistic pictures of 
modern science. 

To understand the postmodern Nietzsche it should be noted that 
Nietzsche began his intellectual life as a philologist. In this role he was 
typically trying to discover the original text of a Greek play — what 
Sophocles or Plato had originally said. What he eventually discovered 
was that he could not get to the original — all he could find were various 
conflicting copies which had been written down over the centuries. And 
just as he concluded that a philologist cannot discover Sophocles's origi- 
nal text, so he concluded that the truth-seeker cannot get to the "original 
text" of nature. The truth-seeker can keep searching, but all he can come 
up with are various "interpretations," i.e., subjective views of nature 
rather than an objective copy. Nietzsche even goes so far as to say that 
the whole idea of pursuing truth is a "mistake," and in his "How the 
'Real World' at Last Became a Myth," in Twilight of the Idols , he classifies 
the pursuit of truth as "the history of an error" (1968, 50-51). For 
Nietzsche "God is dead" means that "truth is dead," and he thinks that 
we should stop searching for what does not exist. 

While a modernist would despair over our inability to locate truth, 
for Nietzsche it is time to rejoice at getting rid of an artificial "burden." 
Besides, as Nietzsche says about scholars in Beyond Good and Evil, what 
human being really wants to become an objective "mirror" (1973, 115), a 
bleached-out, passive thing that merely reflects rather than makes the 
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world? Now that truth is dead we are free to drop this flat objective 
pose and instead direct our energy toward the creation of ourselves and 
of the world we live in. Although a human being is bom into chaos, and 
although she lacks anything resembling a rational core and is nothing 
more than a set of competing drives for power, she is still capable of 
bringing this mess under control and giving "style" to her life. As is 
revealed by our changing history, a human being is a creature who can 
overcome her past and give her world an interesting and beautiful or- 
der, and for Nietzsche this is what a superwoman should do. In other 
words, Nietzsche tells us that it is now time to abandon the modernist 
project, time to forget about original texts and solid foundations. What 
now counts is not the world we discover but the world we create; as 
Nietzsche says: "This world can be justified only as an esthetic phenom- 
enon" (1956, 143). 

The Fly and the Fly-Bottle: Postmodern Thought about 
Language from Saussure and Wittgenstein to Barthes and Derrida 

As mentioned earlier, to a large extent the modern-postmodern debate 
is a result of a new way of thinking about language — a way of thinking 
which first began to appear in the late-nineteenth-century philosophy 
of Nietzsche and Peirce, but which has especially influenced recent 
postmodern thought through the twentieth-century linguistic theory of 
Saussure and the philosophy of Wittgenstein. As we will see in this sec- 
tion, there are two main issues — how we should think about language 
in general, and how we should think about its relation to human thought. 
In dealing with these issues, both Saussure and Wittgenstein at first ac- 
cepted a traditional view that stretches back to Plato and Aristotle, but 
then rejected it in favor of a postmodern view. At the end of this section, 
while briefly discussing Barthes and Derrida, we will conclude with some 
of the radical implications of their later postmodern view. 

First, we need to look at the traditional view, which assumes that in 
learning a language there is a natural order of progression from objects 
in the world, to thoughts about them, and then to words that express 
those thoughts: first the objects, then the thoughts, and finally the words, 
and each is clearly separate from the others. First there was a dog in my 
yard, then upon noticing it, I had a thought about it, and finally, in order 
to communicate, I found a word to express the thought. 

This traditional way of thinking is common sense for most people, 
and it has encouraged several conclusions about language. First, it leads 
to the conclusion that language is essentially a list of names which stand 
for objects; again, after the objects produce thoughts in us, we find words 
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to stand for them. This traditional view of language is sometimes called 
"nomenclaturism," and it assumes that the naming relation is the key to 
language. 

Second, each word in a language gets its meaning from standing for 
an object in the world, or, in a second version, from standing for a men - 
tal picture of an object. "Dog" gets its meaning from standing for a par- 
ticular kind of animal or for a mental picture of this animal. This way of 
thinking about meaning is sometimes called "the picture theory of mean- 
ing," and it encourages a third conclusion about language: that its main 
function is to describe the objects that we experience. From this it also 
seems to follow that in an ideal language, the relations of words in a 
sentence will accurately picture the relations of facts in the world it de- 
scribes. This is what Wittgenstein argued in his first book on language 
(see Wittgenstein 1947). 

Finally, in the traditional view thought is prior to Language. First came 
the thought about the dog in my yard, and later 1 found the right word 
to express my thought. 'Thinking and speaking are thus seen as two sepa- 
rate activities, the one an activity with ideas, the other an activity with 
words — and the words do not influence the ideas, according to this tra- 
ditional view which seems to dominate all modernist thought. To use a 
more important example, my thoughts about light and dark skin pre- 
cede and are not influenced by how the people around me describe light 
and dark skin. 

Although this traditional view also dominated the early thought of 
Saussure and Wittgenstein, they later replaced it with a postmodern view. 
To begin with, instead of thinking of language as a list of names which 
stand for objects, both writers began thinking of language as a "game" 
(Wittgenstein 1958, 5) that human beings play, a self-contained game 
with rules which allow some moves but not others, like chess. Thus 
Wittgenstein says that "the question 'What is a word really?' is analo- 
gous to 'What is a piece in chess'" (Kenney 1994, 281), and he also says 
that saying "I can use the word 'yellow'" is like "I know how to move 
the king in chess" (Wittgenstein 1974, 49). In taking this game approach, 
Wittgenstein de-emphasized the naming relation in language, and he 
pointed out that many words do not bring pictures to mind — e.g., "is," 
"ought," "no" — and yet they obviously have meaning for us. 

Furthermore, both Wittgenstein and Saussure eventually argued Jhat 
words get their meaning not from their relation to objects in the world, 
but from the other words in the language game that they are a part of; it 
is the total linguistic system that determines the meaning of its indi- 
vidual parts, not their relation to something outside the system. For ex- 
ample, the word "yellow" does not get its meaning from standing for a 
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color that exists independently in the world, for the color spectrum is a 
continuum rather than a series of independent colors. Rather, "yellow 
gets its meaning from the linguistic system that is imposed on the spec- 
trum and that arbitrarily divides it into various colors. In other words, it 
gets its meaning ftom a system of "differences" that separates yellow 
from not-yellow, e.g., from "red" and "green," and not from its relation 
to an independent object in the world. As Wittgenstein said, "The sign 
(the sentence) gets its significance from the system of signs, from the 
language to which it belongs" (1969, 5), or ns he later put it, the meaning 
of a word is determined by its "use" (1974, 60). 

The later Wittgenstein also began emphasizing something which 
should have been obvious but which philosophers had ignored: that we 
use words for several different purposes — to make prom'ses, to convey 
emotion, to improve moral behavior — -and not just to describe or pic- 
ture the world! He didn't deny that we sometimes use words to de- 
scribe the world, but he did deny that this is the only or the primary 
function of language. Thus he tells us to drop the idea that language is a 
set of pictures, and instead to think of it as a "box of tools" that we use to 
accomplish a variety of objectives. 

In taking this approach to language, the later Wittgenstein moved 
away from the philosopher's concern with the picturing or referential 
function of language, but he went even further and began arguing that 
it doesn't make sense to think that any language or description gives us 
an accurate picture of the world, no matter how logically precise or sci- 
. entific. As he says, "A picture held us captive. And we could not get 
outside it, for it lay in our language and language seemed to repeat it to 
us inexorably" (1958, 48). His point here is not that some languages give 
us a false picture of the world, but that there is no reason to think that 
any language gives us an accurate one. Why should we think that a hu- 
man-made language is a picture of nature? This issue of whether we 
ever arrive at accurate pictures of the world runs throughout postmodern 
thought, and we will discuss it more fully in the next chapter on Richard 
Rorty. 

But first it should be noted that both Saussure and Wittgenstein also 
reversed traditional ideas about the priority of thought to language. In 
their later view, we don't have thoughts about objects prior to the inter- 
nalization of language. Prior to language— a system which organizes 
and describes and judges the world— there is a world of changing sen- 
sation, but not an organized system of concepts. The latter, the world of 
conceptual thought, develops under the guidance of a language which 
causes us to separate out objects and events from the flow of experience. 
Thus in a famous passage Wittgenstein says: 
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When I think in language there aren't meanings going through my 
mind in addition to the verbal expressions; the language itself is the 
vehicle of thought. (1974, 161) 

In other words, it doesn't make sense to talk about a deep, independent 
layer of thought which underlies language; thought and language are 
interdependent. Of course, there is a brain which exists independent of 
language, but it is not a brain with concepts. As Saussure says: 

Just as it is impossible to take a pair of scissors and cut one side of a 
paper without at the same time cutting the other, so it is impossible 
in a language to separate sound from thought, or thought from 
sound. (1974, 157) 

This view of the interdependence of language and thought has sev- 
eral implications that are at the center of postmodernism. First, without 
language there is no organized conceptual thought. On the possibility 
of prelinguistic thought, Saussure says: 

Psychologically, setting aside its expression in words, our thought 
is simply a vague shapeless mass. No ideas are established in ad- 
vance, and nothing is distinct, before the introduction of linguistic 
structure. (1983, 155) 

Wittgenstein doesn't seem to go quite this far, and he suggests that 
perhaps a dog does have the thought that his master is at the door, but 
then he quickly asks: ''Can the dog also have the thought that his master 
will return the day after tomorrow?" (1958, 174). And he further sug- 
gests that the dog could not hope for his master's future arrival: "Only 
those who have mastered the use of language" can hope (1958, 174). It is 
also difficult to believe that a dog could have many thoughts about the 
door itself — e.g., that it is five years old; that it was made for a particular 
purpose; that because of certain causal relations, it will one day no longer 
exist; that it is composed of tiny particles called atoms; that it is a well- 
made door; that it belongs in a different part of the room; that it is a 
beautiful door. Thus, while the dog becomes aware of various sensa- 
tions from the door, these sensations are followed by few, if any, rudi- 
mentary thoughts about it. 

For postmoderns the same would be true of a human being who had 
not internalized language. In Seeing Voices, this claim is strongly sup- 
ported by neurologist Oliver Sacks. Sacks specifically describes the men- 
tal life of older deaf children who had never had the opportunity to 
learn a language (including sign language), and what he emphasizes is 
that they live in a mental world of particulars and concrete images, rather 
than in a language-user's generalized world of abstract concepts. 
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This postmodern point that thought is essentially linguistic has other 
implications that undermine a modernist view of the world. For - one 
thing, it suggests that it no longer makes sense to talk about Descartes 
isolated, self-sufficient thinker— about an isolated 1 that thinks Since 
all organized thought is in language, and since language is a public cre- 
ation it follows that an individual's thought is essentially public and 
social. Of course, we can't see into one another's heads, but since the 
vehicle of thought is a public language, thinking is basically a pu ic 
rather than a private activity. In this view an individual s Noughts no 
longer originate in the individual; the center is now ocate in e c 
lective language game that has taken over the individual s head. And if 
this is the case, it is even possible to drop the modernist idea that an 
individual speaks a language and to instead accept Heidegger s 

th3 ln iithe^wordsHf we accept the idea that language is prior to thought, 
we will also reject the modernist idea that the self is ''expressed by 
language. Instead we will see the self as "created" by language. Specifi- 
cally, we will assume that the beliefs and desires that mark off an indi 
vidual human being enter her head under the guidance of a « “^‘ve 
language — that it is language rather than nature that puts her . 
gether. Since it gives the human being her beliefs, desires, and emotions 
(which will be disco ssed in Chapter 5), Heidegger can say that it speaks 
her Notice that this view of the self doesn't deny that human beings are 
also influenced by their bodies and private life histories, but it empha- 
sizes that these nonlinguistic factors are inevitably mediated by the 
ganizing collective weight of a community language. Here it should a s 
be noted that the need for successful collective action w. 1 cause all com- 
munities to place great limits on rule-breaking uses of tanguaje- As > in 
chess, if the pieces in the language game are moved in dehancc of 
traditional rules, if kids are allowed to use words every which w ay, the 
game breaks down, and so does the community life based on it. We will 
discuss linguistic deviance and metaphor in the next chapter; here the 
main point is that if thought is linguistic, we should drop the modernist 
notion of a private, independent, and encapsulated self. 

Postmodern writers such as Barthes and Derrida were among the first 
to draw out some of these radical implications of a Saussurean- 
Wittgensteinian view of language and thought. In his famous essay Tne 
Death of the Author," Barthes tells teachers and literary critics that it . 
time to drop the idea that an author gives a literary work its meaning. 
Echoing Heidegger, Barthes says "it is language which speaks, not the 
author" (1992, 115), and thus he also tells us that we should drop the 
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project of trying to explain a text by referring to the author who wrote 
it— specifically, to an author's original intentions, passions, tastes, life, 
or anything else that exists outside of language. Instead of thinking of 
Shakespeare as an author who 'expressed" his "self" in Hamlet, Barthes 
tells us to think of Shakespeare as a "scriptor" who expressed: 

n ready-formed dictionary, its words explainable through other 
words, and so on indefinitely. . . . Succeeding the Author, the scriptor 
no longer bears within him passions, humors, feelings, impressions, 
but rather this immense dictionary from which.he draws a writing 
that can know no halt: life never does more than imitate the book 
[language], and the book itself is only a tissue of signs, an imitation 
that is lost, infinitely defened. (1992, 117) 

Barthes concludes by saying that the death of the author is a liberat- 
ing event because without an author, there is no secret and ultimate 
meaning to get hung up on, no final message which the critic has dis- 
covered and the individual reader must accept. For if the author doesn't 
exist independently of language, the individual reader becomes the 
source of whatever meaning the text has, and she is now left free to 
make her own interpretation. In Writing and Difference, Derrida devel- 
ops a similar view of a text's meaning, and he, too, tells us to rejoice in 
the absence of a discoverable once-and-for-all meaning, for without it 
each individual is left free to "play" with a text, free to make it mean 
whatever serves today's needs and interests. As Derrida says, with the 
absent origin" (1989, 164), it becomes possible to embrace 

. . . the Nietzschean affirmation, that is, the joyous affirmation of the 
play of the world and of the innocence of becoming, the affirmation 
of a world of signs without fault, without truth, and without origin 
which is ofiered an active interpretation. (164) 

For Derrida as for Barthes, readers can now forget about (he old bur- 
den of trying to capture what an author was "really trying to say" and 
instead focus joyfully on the meaning they create in interpreting a text. 
In Other words, the insubstantial pageant is all there is, and what counts 
now is the play in which language is spun into a beautiful shape. 

Here it should be noted that this postmodern view of interpretation 
is supported by Wittgenstein's later claim that language is the inevi- 
table vehicle of thought — that there is no way to break outside of lan- 
guage while continuing to think about the world in an organized way 
As Wittgenstein put it, the thinking human being is a "fly [trapped in- 
side the | fly-bottle," always buzzing around within the limits of a hu- 
man-made language. But the fly's situation leads not only to doubts about 
the project of locating an author's "true meaning"; it also leads to doubts 
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about the entire project of discovering justified true beliefs about the 
world. As Wittgenstein argued in On Certainty, we can never fully jus- 
tify our beliefs, and "at the foundation of well-founded belief lies belief 
"that is not founded" (Kenney 1954, 257). In other words, it is time to 
follow Nietzsche's advice and bury Descartes's search for a solid foun- 
dation and eternal truth. 

At least that's what the later Wittgenstein concluded, and as a result 
he changed his approach to philosophy. As a young man he followed 
modernist Bertrand Russell and adopted a scientific and logical approach, 
closely analyzing language in order to get at the truth about the world. 
But after reaching his later postmodern conclusions, he gave up on the 
attempt to solve philosophical problems and find truth. In his later phi- 
losophy he continued to analyze language, but his new goal became 
therapeutic, and he simply wanted to dissolve problems (1958, 47). In 
Ihis later view philosophy becomes "a battle against the bewitchment of 
our intelligence by means of language" (47). 

To see the significance of Wittgenstein's later therapy, it is conve- 
nient to put philosophy aside and to think about social or personal prob- 
lems. To begin with, if we have such problems— say, in getting along 
with other racial or ethnic groups — the immediate cause of the problem 
is not something objective that lies outside of the language we think in. 
Since we're all flies trapped inside a fly-bottle, our problems stem from 
the nature of oui fly-bottles, i.e., from the descriptions of the world that 
we think in and live under. And if this is the case, what we need to 
worry about isn't whether the descriptions are true— which, since we 
can never break out of the fly-bottle, we can never know anyway— but 
rather what the descriptions are like, how they influence our thought 
and behavior, and how they should be changed to solve our problems. 
At this point we can begin to see the pragmatic as well as the creative 
side of postmodernism, and in the next chapter we will turn to the Ameri- 
can postmodern pragmatist Richard Rorty. 
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2 Richard Rorty's Postmodern 
Synthesis 



There are a number of major postmodern writers — Heidegger, Gadamer, 
Derrida, Lyotard, Foucault, Jameson, and Baudrillard are among the most 
important but in our opinion, philosopher Richard Rorty provides the 
most important postmodern view of our situation in the world. Rorty's 
major works include Philosophy and the Mirror of Nature (1980); Conse- 
quences of Pragmatism (1982); Contingency , Irony, and Solidarity (1989); 
Objectivity , Relativism, and Truth (1991a); and Essays on Heidegger and Oth- 
ers (1991b). He writes in a clear, democratic style which is open to the 
nonspccialist. In Philosophy and the Mirror of Nature, Rorty argues that 
philosophers should above all attempt to carry on a "conversation with 
mankind" (1980, 389), and in all of his books and articles he seems to be 
carrying on a conversation with just about everybody, inside and out- 
side of philosophy, who has an idea on a postmodern theme. A reader 
new to postmodern thought will quickly learn the various positions of 
other postmoderns, and Rorty's constant dialogue with other major 
writers is one of the more appealing aspects of his style. But most im- 
portant, Rorty establishes a connection between postmodernism and 
American pragmatism, and it is this connection which makes his 
postmodern philosophy especially valuable. 



The Ubiquity of Language 



In analyzing the situation of human beings in the world, Rorty follows 
the later Saussure and Wittgenstein in emphasizing that language pro- 
vides the starting point for all organized conceptual thought about the 
world. As he says in Consequences of Pragmatism: 

• attempts to get back behind language to something that 
"grounds" it, or that it "expresses," or to which it might hope to be 
"adequate," have not worked. The ubiquity of language is a matter 
of language moving into the vacancies left by the failure of all the 
various candidates foi the position of "natural starting points" of 
thought, starting points that are prior to and independent of the 
way some culture speaks or spoke, (Candidates for such starting 
points include clear and distinct ideas, sense data, categories of the 
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pure understanding, structures of prelinguistic consciousness, and 
the like.) (1982, xx) 

Here it should be stressed that in denying ail starting points of thought 
other than "the way some cultures speak or spoke," Rorty is not deny- 
ing that babies first have private, prelinguistic sensations. What he is 
denying is that such sensations or "raw feels" provide the basis for an 
older child's conceptual thought and knowledge-claims about the world. 
Specifically, Rorty is not denying th.u babies first experience a changing 
swirl of color, but only that this private swirl provides the basis for later 
distinctions, as when the child starts saying that s red, not orange. 
Thus, while not ignoring sensations prior to language, Rorty posits a 
sharp break in a child's mental life — a break that takes place with the 
internalization of a community language at about the age of three or 
four. Only after this event takes place is the child capable of the orga- 
nized conceptual thought that enables him to make knowledge claims 
such as "that's red, not orange" or "that's a dog, not a cat." 

In emphasizing the "ubiquity of language" Rorty is also claiming that 
a human being cannot later set aside her internalized language while 
continuing to think conceptually about the world. As Rorty says, "1 can- 
not think of thinking as something different from using language 
(Saatkamp 1995, 123), or more succinctly, "language goes all the way 
down" (1982, .v-.v.v). In other words, Wittgenstein was right in claiming 
that human thinkers remain forever trapped within their linguistic fly- 
bottles. 



Mind as a "Mirror of Nature"? 

But human beings tend to ignore this and act as though they could see 
outside the fly-bottle, and if they go to a modern school they will be 
encouraged to think of knowledge as an accurate representation of what 
is outside — an accurate representation of nature ("modern school - a 
school under the influence of Descartes and the modern epistemologi- 
cally centered philosophy discussed in the previous chapter). In such a 
school the student will be told that human beings should strive to ac- 
quire more accurate pictures of nature, and she will also be told that 
philosophy teachers arc experts at finding out which pictures are accu- 
rate and which arc not. In other words, the student will be told that 
philosophy teachers can know what is outside the fly-bottle. 

Like the later Wittgenstein, Rorty cannot make sense of this modern 
way of thinking, and thus he wants us to abandon the search for in- 
creasingly accurate pictures of nature. In his first book, Philosophy mid 
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the Mirror of Nature, he claims that what gave sense to the search in the 
past was a metaphor which was popular throughout the modem era — 
the metaphor of the mind as "a mirror of nature." As Rorty says in intro- 
ducing the history of modem philosophy: 

It is pictures rather than propositions, metaphors rather than state- 
ments, which determine most of our philosophical convictions. The 
picture which holds traditional philosophy captive is that of the mind 
as a great mirror, containing various representations — some accu- 
rate, some not — and capable of being studied by pure, nonempirical 
methods. Without the notion of the mind as mirror, the notion of 
knowledge as accuracy of representation would not have suggested 
itself. Without this latter notion, the strategy common to Descartes 
and Kant — getting more accurate representations by inspecting, re- 
pairing, and polishing the mirror, so to speak— would not have made 
sense. Without this strategy in mind, recent claims that philosophy 
could consist of "conceptual analysis," of "phenomenological analy- 
sis," or "explication of meanings," or the examination of "the logic 
of our language" or "the structure of the constituting activity of con- 
sciousness" would not have made sense. It was such claims as these 
which Wittgenstein mocked in the Philosophical Investigations. . . f 
(1980,12) 

In Measure for Measure , Shakespeare called this "great mirror" of na- 
ture our glassy essence" (2.?,. 11 7-23), and throughout the modern era, 
?t was assumed that our anility to mirror nature was what set us apart 
from the other animals. And if Rorty is right in his analysis of the his- 
tory of philosophy, the same mirror, imagery is what inspired the mod- 
em project of representing nature accurately— the project of studying 
the mirror closely with the mind's eye in order to find nature's true re- 
flections in it. In tracing the history of this philosophy, which confused 
knowledge with visual perception, Rorty concludes with a discussion 
of the twentieth-century shift trom thinking of the mirror's menial re- 
flections (ideas or images) to thinking of its linguistic reflections (sen- 
tences). But while he is sympathetic to this "linguistic turn," he also 
argues that it cannot save the project of modern philosophy, for there is 
no reason to believe that human beings have anything resembling mir- 
rors of nature in their heads. We do have brains, apparently shaped by 
the process of natural selection, but a human brain doesn't seem to be 
like a "glassy essence" which can be studied by a mind's eye. And as 
Rorty says, if we are "no longer held captive" by such mirror imagery, 
we will no longer be tempted to think that human beings can arrive at 
accurate representations of nature. 

If teachers followed Rorty 's postmodern discussion of representation, 
we would no longer encourage our students to think of "knowledge" as 
a belief which is acquired through a direct confrontation between what 
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is in the mind and what is in nature. Rather, we would say that what we 
call knowledge is determined by "conversation." Specifically, we would 
think of knowledge as an assertion which no one around us wants to 
question. When we say, "grass is green" or "force equals mass times 
acceleration/' and everybody around says, "no doubt about it," we think 
we have arrived at knowledge, but our certainty in such matters is not a 
result of a confrontation between what is in the "great mirror" and what 
is in natur#. As Rorty puts it in a more recent essay, "our sense of . . . 
objectivity is not a matter of corresponding to objects, but of getting 
together with other subjects — . . . there is nothing to objectivity except 
intersubjectivity" (1994, 56). 



Truth? 

In a world without mental mirrors, what should teachers tell their stu- 
dents about "truth"? Rorty's answer is the same in all of his later writ- 
ings: tell them that "we should drop the topic" (e.g., 1982, xiii-xw). To 
see why, we need to be more specific. To begin with, in making this 
comment Rorty is thinking of truth as it is normally defined, by com- 
mon sense as well as by Plato — truth as a belief or description of the 
world that corresponds to the way the world actually is. Technically, 
this is called the "correspondence theory of truth" — where "correspon- 
dence" is synonymous with "represents or pictures the world accurately." 
Thus the description "the sky is blue" is true if the sky is, in fact, blue, 
false if it is not, just as the belief or description "I have an innate feeling 
of benevolence for all human beings" is true if I do, false if 1 don't. 

In his discussion of correspondence theory, Rorty points to the same 
basic problem that Wittgenstein, Nietzsche, Hume, and Berkeley saw, 
but his analysis is much more sharply focused; and since this issue goes 
to the heart of postmodernism, we need to look at it closely. The prob- 
lem is that it is impossible to determine if a belief or description accu- 
rately represents the world as it exists independent of thought. To see 
why this is a problem, we need to remember that "the sky is blue" is a 
description that exists in my head when I think about the sky, whereas 
the actual sky is something that exists in the outside world. In trying to 
discover truth there are thus two factors involved: the linguistic descrip- 
tion that I think in, and the world outside. There is no doubt about what 
the description says, but to determine its truth I would have to compare 
what it says with the objective sky to see if they match. The problem is 
that in order to make such a comparison, I would have to slip outside 
my mind and language and confront the objective sky directly, and since 
there is no way to do this, I have no way of finding out whether the 
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description is true. I can compare the present description with other 
descriptions, as when I remember what the sky looked like last night or 
through my sunglasses, but as a fly in the fly-bottle I cannot set aside all 
descriptions and directly encounter an objective, undescribed sky. Nor 
can I detect the correspondence between " force equals mass times accel- 
eration /; and whatever else exists in the world. 

Here it should be emphasized that this argument is not denying that 
something exists in the world outside of the descriptions we think in. It is 
not denying that there is an objective universe which is as it is regard- 
less of how we describe it. What is being denied is that it makes sense to 
talk about something else which is also objective and called "truth." 

In taking this position on truth, Rorty repeatedly emphasizes that we 
have no reason to think that the language of modern science is some- 
how unique when it comes to corresponding to the world. This position 
sharply separates Rorty from Galileo, who at the beginning of the mod- 
ern era argued that the new mathematical language of science was spe- 
cial because "the book of nature is written in the language of mathemat- 
ics." But as Rorty says, there is no reason to think that nature is written 
in mathematics or in any other language (e.g., 1982, 191-95). This isn't 
to deny that scientific descriptions do enable us to make more accurate 
predictions and also to gain greater control over nature, but predictabil- 
ity and control differ from an accurate picture of nature. Why should we 
ever infer that a language we made can accurately describe a nature that 
we didn't make? Indeed, it is quite possible that prediction and control 
are made possible only by a language which misrepresents what actu- 
ally exists in nature. 

If you disagree with this position on science, if you think that the 
mathematical language of modern physics does correspond, are you 
assuming that our human-made equations are somehow "in" the exter- 
nal world? Perhaps they are, and perhaps there are atoms out there, and 
perhaps Zeus is out there — but we have no way of climbing outside of 
our linguistic minds to find out. Nor is there any way of finding out the 
truth about why the teacher murdered the students who slept in class, 
whether it was "because of killer genes" or "because of an unresolved 
Oedipus complex" or "because the Devil made him do it" or whether it 
was "out of his own free will." As Hume showed, we cannot discover 
truth about any causal relations. Since Hume's day, philosophers and 
scientists have been struggling to disprove him, but they haven't even 
been able to establish whether all causes are material, or mental, or 
whether there are perhaps two kinds of causes which explain what hap- 
pens in the universe. 
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Here we might ask ourselves whether English teachers should give 
up on the intent to discover the true meaning of a literary work. Is there 
any reason to believe that through literary scholarship and historical 
knowledge we can arrive at what an author was really trying to say— 
his "original intention"? For Rorty, as for Barthes and Derrida, the an- 
swer is no, and thus he, too, tells us to "forget the question of whether 
one has got its [the text's] 'meaning' or 'the author s intention (Mitche 
1985 134). Rorty emphasizes that as our fly-bottles change over time so 
do our interpretations of a text's meaning— as is classically illustrated in 
the various interpretations of Hamlet. But he also emphasizes that there 
is no reason to believe that the later interpretations are more accurate 

To conclude this attack on truth, we should not think that there is 
something special about the discovery of one's "true self." For Rorty, 
there is no reason to suppose that an introspecting human being has a 
direct view into her self (or mind), for here, too, "language goes all the 
wav down." In other words, the same problem arises, and whenever 1 
introspect and think about what 1 "really am," I directly encounter noth- 
ing but various descriptions of what 1 am— e.g., an animal with free 
will," "a rational essence," "a lump of atoms," "a creature who has a 
natural compassion for all human beings," etc. And since l am never 
directly aware of an undescribed reality which exists beneath these de- 
scriptions, 1 can never know the truth about "the real me. In this view 
people who tell us that they have "found themselves have found noth- 
ing more than a particular description in their heads which they have 
faith in. But as between language and the external world, the gap be- 
tween language and the inner world cannot be crossed, which is why it 

is pointless to talk about whether one has been true to herself. 

On first reading this analysis of truth, it might be easy to conclude 
that Rorty's postmodern philosophy is just another example of intellec- 
tual nihilism. But this isn't the case, and to see why we need to look at 
some of the conclusions which Rorty draws from his negative discus- 
sion of truth We have already mentioned that he wants us to drop the 
topic but he doesn't stop there, and his main concern is to shift our 
intellectual focus from worrying about what is true to worrying about 
what works in getting us what we want. If we were to make this shift, 
we would stop worrying about whether literature, philosophy, and sci- 
ence are giving us accurate pictures of the world, and instead focus on 
what they help us accomplish, just as we do with our other tools. All 
language, in this Wittgensteinian view, should be seen as a tool that we 
use to solve problems rather than as an accurate picture of the world, 
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and in this respect the language of philosophy is no different from the 
language of literature. 



Rorty's Postmodern Utopia 

In Contingency, Irony, and Solidarity, Rorty presents his ideas about uto- 
pia, and while looking at the positive side of his thought, we can con- 
trast these ideas to Plato's ideas about utopia in The Republic. To begin 
with, Plato's utopia— we could call it the first modem utopia— is de- 
voted to truth. It is a society in which people are encouraged to seek,out 
eternal essences and moral truths and to then base their lives on them. It 
is also a society in which individuals are tightly controlled and in which 
there is little room for diversity. Universal Man is welcome, but not the 
Other; and individual lives are to be governed by reason and the gen- 
eral rules that all rational animals should follow, rather than by private 
desires and the individual imagination. Near the end of The Republic 
Plato even tells us that the artist would be banished from utopia be- 
cause his imaginative descriptions stimulate emotion and prevent rea- 
son from discovering truth. At the top of the power hierarchy is the phi- 
losopher-king, and he dictates because he is the most rational truth-finder 
and therefore knows what's best for everybody. Despite his rational ap- 
proach to life, Plato's philosopher-king does not see our relation to the 
Other as a special moral problem. 

The contrast: Rorty's postmodern utopia in Contingency is a demo- 
cratic society devoted to freedom, creativity, and the reduction of cru- 
elty. "Freedom" here means the freedom to create and live in terms of 
one s idiosyncratic fantasies without obsessing on truth and the univer- 
sal rules that all rational beings should follow. Rorty's utopia is thus a 
society which is open to change and diversity, a society in which citi- 
zens are encouraged to follow their personal desires and fantasies while 
creating themselves in new and interesting ways. Individual freedom 
rather than the reign of universal truth would be the major political pre- 
occupation in this postmodern utopia, and the Other would be welcome. 
As Rorty says, "If we take care of political freedom, truth and goodness 
will take care of themselves" (1989, 84). In such a society, what people 
come to believe would be determined by a free exchange of ideas, by 
persuasion in an open democracy, rather than by force. 

Rorty's postmodern utopia would thus be a "poeticized" rather than 
a "rationalized" or "scientized" utopia (1989, 53), and the poet and the 
creator would be the major cultural heroes, rather than the philosopher, 
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scientist, or any other pretentious truth-finder. Science would still be 
around, for we would still need to solve the problems of food produc- 
tion and tooth decay, but science would not be seen as the most impor- 
tant human activity. Nor would it be seen as giving us a language which 
describes the world accurately— a language which everybody should 
strive to copy because it gives us truth. In other words, "physics-envy 
will become less prevalent, and . . . distinctions between disciplines will 
no longer be drawn in phallogocentric terms, such as hard and soft" 
(1994, 55). 

Finally, the ideal citizen in Rorty's utopia would be preoccupied with 
self-creation rather than with self-discovery, but this private concern for 
creating and perfecting one's self would be balanced by a public con- 
cern for human solidarity and moral improvement. This ideal citizen 
would be what Rorty calls a "liberal ironist" (1989, xt>)— ' where "ironist" 
means someone who lives with the thought that no beliefs can be ratio- 
nally justified, someone who realizes that neither she nor anyone else 
will ever know the truth about the world . By "liberal" Rorty means some- 
one who believes that "cruelty is the worst thing we do" (xv) and whose 
moral and political behavior is motivated by a strong desire to reduce 
his own and his society's cruelties. 

True Sentences versus a Good Vocabulary 

In thinking about Rorty's postmodern utopia, it should first be obvious 
that the imaginative poet and the creator are the stars, while the rational 
philosopher and the scientist — the modern stars get only minor roles. 
In justifying this reversal Rorty makes a "distinction between finding, 
out whether a proposition is true and finding out whether a vocabulary 
is good" (1982, 142) — where a "good" vocabulary is defined as one which 
"will get us what we want" (150). 

It is clear that for modernists what counts is true sentences, but Rorty 
sides with the pragmatists' view that what counts is good vocabulary, 
"new ways of speaking" that will "help get us what we want" (1982, 
150). This position makes sense not only because we can never know 
whether our sentences are true, but also because language "goes all the 
way down." In other words, since all thought is linguistic, the vocabu- 
lary used to describe an object controls how we think about it about, 
say, women, dark skin, homosexuality, or nature in general. From this it 
follows that if we improve our ways of describing these objects, we will 
improve how we think about them. A good vocabulary thus becomes 
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all-important in human life, especially if Rorty is right when he claims 
that "anything could be made to look good or bad, important or unim- 
portant, useful or useless, by being redescribed" (1989, 7). 

Poets and Creative Redescribers 

With this claim in mind, we should look at Rorty's ideas about the vo- 
cabulary of the poet and of the creative writer. Why should their de- 
scriptions of the world be ranked above those of the philosopher in a 
postmodern utopia? Here Rorty emphasizes two points: first, in describ- 
ing the world, the poet and creative writer rely on concrete images and 
specific details, and thus they center our attention on particular situa- 
tions in the world rather than on what is supposedly universal. Second, 
they take pride in coming up with original descriptions of the world 
(1991b, 66-82; 1982, 139-43). 

Rorty develops this point by contrasting the language of literature 
with that of normal science. The normal scientist (as against the few 
geniuses such as Darwin and Newton) uses words in a strict and deno- 
tative way, which is essential for scientific precision and for reaching 
agreement with other scientists. Since metaphor, irony, and, in general, 
old words used in new ways prevent precision and agreement, there is 
no room for them in normal science. For example, if in writing up a lab 
report a student were to say that "the gas rose like Jesus rose from the 
dead," his science teacher would not classify him as a great scientist. 
But if he wrote the same thing in a story about a student who couldn't 
pass science, he might be praised in his English class. The difference is 
that the English teacher wants to encourage good creative writing, and 
she knows that it is precisely such unique descriptions that make one a 
successful creative writer. If Salinger, for example, hadn't described grow- 
ing up and adolescence in a new way, we wouldn't praise The Catcher in 
the Rye. And if Beckett hadn't come up with the original image of two 
babbling tramps waiting for Salvation on a road to nowhere, we wouldn't 
praise his existential description of modern humanity's relation to the 
world in Waiting for Codot. These literary descriptions of the world lack 
the precision necessary for scientific agreement, but their originality 
enables human beings to see the world in a new and sometimes better 
way. 

In his essay "Heidegger, Kundera, and Dickens" (1991b, 65-82) and 
throughout Contingency, Irony, and Solidarity, Rorty stresses that the cre- 
ative writer's novel and concrete way of using language is needed in 
utopia for several reasons. First, its novelty plays a major role in freeing 
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us from our pasts, from social and personal childhoods which have cre- 
ated problems, cruelty, and suffering. Here it should again be noted that 
since thought is controlled by language, human problems are inevitably 
rooted in that language; often in traditional tribal descriptions of the 
world. We need the poets and creative redescribers because, by remind- 
ing us that there are many different ways of describing the world, their 
novel descriptions free us from the normal tendency to think that there 
is only One Natural or Right Description. We also need them because 
some of their novel descriptions— e.g.,."Black is beautiful"— replace the 
old descriptions, and in doing so they foster new ways of thinking which 
can solve the problems created by the old descriptions. Of course, phi- 
losophers have also reminded us of the arbitrary nature of symbolic 
descriptions, but because of their emphasis on reason and finding the 
One Right Description, they play down the importance of finding alter- 
native, imaginative ways of describing the world. 

Poets and creative redescribers are also important because they serve 
as inspiration for our private projects of self-perfection. Here we need to 
remember that for Rorty self-perfection does not come through self-dis- 
coverv. Rather, self-perfection means self-creation— and since the self is 
an "incarnated vocabulary," self-perfection means self-redescription. It 
means finding new and interesting ways to describe oneself and one's 
situation in the world. In Contingency, Rorty singles out Nietzsche, Yeats, 
Proust, and Derrida as writers who managed to make themselves into 
something new and interesting through self-redescription, and he thinks 
the rest of us should do the same. The poet can serve as our inspiration 
because her novel metaphors and idiosyncratic language remind us that 
we don't have to remain a copy or clone trapped inside a self-descrip- 
tion imposed by a tribe, parent, peer group, or media talk show. She is 
important because she reminds us that it is possible to escape from our 
pasts, specifically, from a "self" we never made— possible to give our- 
selves a more fulfilling and aesthetically interesting shape by coming 
up with our own self-redescription and then living by it. In a world 
without truth, a world in which people would face up to the impossibil- 
ity of ever "finding themselves," the poet and creative redescriber re- 
mind us that Nietzsche was right when he said that "this world can be 
justified only as an esthetic phenomenon" (1956, 143). 

Moral Progress and the Reduction of Cruelty 

But for Rorty, a private aesthetics isn't the whole story, and thus there is 
another reason for his desire to make the poet and the creative redescriber 
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our major cultural heroes: their language is essential for increasing hu- 
man solidarity and reducing cruelty. While Plato and the modems who 
followed him tended to think that such moral progress is possible only 
through reasoning and the discovery of moral truths, Rorty argues that 
when human beings come together, it is because of an imaginative de- 
scription of Us and the Other (1989, xvi).. 

With regard to the reduction of human cruelty, Rorty argues that there 
is a major problem with philosophers' abstract moral theories because 
they typically fail to direct our attention to the situations where we are 
actually cruel in everyday life. For example, while searching for Kant's 
eternal moral truths in his Fundamental Principles of the Metaphysic of 
Morals, while reasoning our way through his "fundamental principles 
of morality," we are not focusing on the daily situations in which our 
behavior is cruel — such as when we ignore our relations with our mates 
or our obligations to America's hopeless ghettos. 

As Rorty says, we will reduce our cruelty only if we face it, and here 
we can see the problem with Kant's abstract and rational approach to 
moral improvement. For Kant emphasizes that moral thought is essen- 
tially a matter of deducing how we ought to act from universal prin- 
ciples; it is simply a matter of reasoning out what our general moral 
obligations are to other rational beings in all situations. The problem 
with Kant's approach is that it separates morality from the ability to 
notice and identify with the humiliation and suffering of the people 
around us. As noted in the previous chapter, a follower of Kant focuses 
his attention on whether the categorical imperative would permit him 
to tell a lie in any situation, and thus he can ignore the painful conse- 
quences of telling the truth in this situation. 

For Rorty, the poet, the novelist, and the journalist are more likely to 
point us in the right direction. Lacking the philosopher's interest in a 
universal and eternal moral theory, these creative writers focus our at- 
tention on specific, everyday cases of cruelty, and thus they are more 
likely to make us see and feel the humiliation and suffering that we 
inflict on others. 

In addition to making us look in the right direction, creative describ- 
es provide the most persuasive redescriptions of cruel situations. These 
redescriptions am essential to moral progress because our cruelty is the 
result of our traditional ways of describing ourselves and others. Above 
all, we typically describe the "others" as different from "us": "Yes, there 
is a problem in hopeless, violent, and doped-up housing projects, but 
that's because the blacks are not like us; they are just born with a welfare 
mentality." Given this description of the situation, few of "us" want to 
do much to change things. And at this point we can see the importance 
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of the creative writer's redescriptions, for they are essential to changing 
our thinking about an ugly and cruel situation. Specifically, if a rede- 
scription causes us to think that a person who is suffering is one of 
us" — e.g., "another mother who wants the best for her child" — we will 
want to eliminate her pain and hopeless condition. 

In putting down Kant's rational approach to moral life, Rorty's main 
point is that the logical space from which our moral reasoning begins is 
created by our traditional descriptions of the world, and as he says in 
"Feminism and Pragmatism," it is these descriptions that typically block 
moral progress. For example, if "sodomy" is described as a bestial act, 
we of course will reason that we should prosecute human beings who 
practice it. If, on the other hand, we define it as another act of love that 
some human beings go in for," then we will start thinking that sodomy 
laws violate the right to private sexual freedom. This idea that moral 
reasoning never occurs in a vacuum, that it is always based on a par- 
ticular description of reality which shapes its conclusions, is one of 
Rorty's strongest arguments, and it helps to explain why the imagina- 
tive redescriber is essential for moral progress. 

Rorty especially singles out novelists for making moral progress pos- 
sible. In Contingency, he praises Orwell for his redescription of commu- 
nism as cruelty and Nabokov for showing us that it is our lack of curios- 
ity about others that helps to explain why it is easy for us to humiliate 
them. In Essays on Heidegger and Others, Rorty especially discusses the 
nineteenth-century novels of Charles Dickens, and he asks us to think of 
"the novel, and particularly the novel of moral protest, rather than the 
philosophical treatise, as the genre in which the West excelled" (1991b, 
68). In developing this point Rorty contrasts Dickens with Heidegger, 
and he argues that a democratic utopia needs Dickens more than it needs 
philosophers. 

Specifically, Rorty argues that a Dickens novel helps to create a demo- 
cratic society in which there is freedom, equality, and tolerance a soci- 
ety in which diverse human beings are comfortable with each other. For 
unlike the typical philosophical treatise, which tries to penetrate beneath 
particular appearance to universal truth and therefore encourages us to 
think that there is only One Right Description of the world, the work of 
Dickens and other novelists focuses our attention on a diversity of 
viewpoints— without insisting that there is only one privileged, "true" 
viewpoint. Novelists typically mock the upholder of the single, true view- 
point, as Voltaire mocked Leibniz in Candida. In other words, novelists 
tell us to drop the thought that there is only One Truth (which, of course, 
is always on "our side"), and they also tell us to take pride in our ability 
to shift back and forth between different viewpoints. Thus the novel 
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encourages us to be tolerant and open and to find comfort with any old 
freak, like the freaks in Dickens's novels. 

Finally, instead of giving us a grand theory of moral truth, novelists 
give us a great deal of concrete detail about just who is suffering and 
where and why. As Rorty concludes: "When you weigh the good and 
the bad the social novelists have done, against the good and the bad the 
social theorists have done, you find yourself wishing that there had been 
more novels and fewer theories" (1991b, 80). Obviously, there have been 
tolerant philosophers and intolerant novelists, but perhaps, in general, 
Rorty is right in insisting that the novel has done more for democratic 
pluralism than philosophy. 

Perhaps he is also right when he says about Bosnia that "the emer- 
gence of human rights culture seems to owe nothing to increased moral 
knowledge and everything to hearing sad and sentimental stories" 
(1993a, 7) like Uncle Tom's Cabin. In this same essay, "Human Rights, 
Rationality', and Sentimentality," Rorty also emphasizes that despite the 
role of such stories in manipulating moral feelings of sympathy, there 
are other forces which help to explain a society's moral behavior. In 
particular, when poverty and insecurity support a traditional descrip- 
tion of our enemy, we are not likely to be receptive to a new sad and 
sentimental story about him. In other words, although the way we think 
about each other is under the immediate control of how we describe 
each other, this doesn't mean that we should ignore nonlinguistic fac- 
tors in trying to explain and change these descriptions. Rorty is not a 
linguistic idealist. 

A Pragmatist's Brand of Postmodernism 

In concluding this discussion of Rorty 's postmodern utopia and ideas 
about moral progress, a few other points should be touched upon. First, 
Rorty's utopia is not a socialist utopia, and it rests on market-based pro- 
duction. Here Rorty is not advocating total laissez-faire, but he thinks 
we need to face the fact that twentieth-century socialism has been a ter- 
rible failure and that we now have no workable alternative to a system 
which generates an "ethic of greed" (1992). As he says in "The Intellec- 
tuals at the End of Socialism/' we are stuck with a capitalist society in 
which "public virtue ... is going to be parasitic on private vices" (1992). 

Although few, if any, postmoderns will defend twentieth-century 
communism, not all agree w ith Rorty's willingness to defend Western 
liberal democracies. Rortv specifically claims that during the past 300 
years, liberal democracies — w'ith institutions such as free elections, a free 
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press, an independent judiciary, and public education have reduced 
cruelty in the world, and he also claims that these democracies continue 
to be the best vehicle fdr moral progress. In taking this position, Rorty 
disagrees sharply with postmodems such as Foucault and Lyotard, who 
would never follow him in referring to themselves as “postmodern bour- 
geois liberals" (1991b, 199). As we will see in later chapters, Foucault 
and Lyotard picture democratic societies as little more than restrictive 
“disciplinary societies" which are "terror" for the Other, and thus they 
refuse to defend them. 

In dealing with the politics of Lyotard and Foucault, Rorty doesn t 
deny that democratic societies are filled with injustice and inequality, 
and he doesn't deny that there is a continuing problem with the Other, 
or that Foucault is right in claiming that in the modem era there has 
been an increase in "normalizing" restrictions on individual behavior. 
But he also points out that "you would never guess, from Foucault s 
account of the changes in European institutions during the last 300 years, 
that during that period suffering has decreased considerably, nor that 
people's chances of choosing their own styles of life have increased con- 
siderably" (1991b, 195). Rorty also argues that the increased restrictions 
are compensated for by a decrease in suffering and that democratic soci- 
eties continue to have the best institutions for dealing with excessive 
restrictions on individual behavior— and that there are no concrete al- 
ternatives. 

Here another point should be noted about where Rorty differs from 
many other major postmodern thinkers: he sees little political value in 
contemporary deconstructionist literary theory and in the project of over- 
coming Western metaphysical philosophy. In taking this position Rorty 
separates himself from Heidegger, Derrida, de Man, and many 
deconstructionist literary critics. The reason these thinkers take 
deconstruction seriously is that they believe that Western metaphysical 
philosophy (what Derrida calls "ontotheology") has a deep and terrible 
influence on everything else in Western culture. 

This project comes from two claims in Heidegger's later philosophy. 
The first is that in striving to come up with a unique, closed, and final 
picture of the world, in searching for strong evidence and forceful argu- 
ments, Western metaphysical philosophy has identified truth with power, 
assuming that "truth is somehow a matter of the stronger overcoming 
the weaker" (Rorty 1991b, 32), as Rorty puts it. In other words, from the 
time of Plato, Western philosophy has been on a sick power trip, and at 
the end of the tradition, Nietzsche was still trying to do what Plato started 
out to do, which was to knock everyone down with his powerful pic- 
ture of the world. The only difference between Nietzsche and Plato is 
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that Nietzsche's "will to power" metaphysics made everything explicit. 
Heidegger's second claim is that, since philosophy is the substructure 
for everything else in Western culture, the West itself has been on a sick 
power trip. In Heidegger's view. Western science, modem technology 
and American pragmatism are all outgrowths of a power-hungry way 
of thinking — a way of thinking which a true "thinker" must constantly 
strive to overcome. 

As Rorty tells the story, Derrida popularized these two claims in 
America, and they now lie behind the contemporary project of 
deconstruction. Rorty 's response is that even if the tradition were on a 
power trip, and even if most of today's philosophers were still meta- 
physicians (which he denies), the claim that Western philosophy per- 
vades and controls everything else in Western culture is "false" (1991b, 
107). For Rorty it's absurd to think that metaphysical philosophy has 
that kind of cultural and political importance. Thus, while praising 
Derrida for his original deconstructions of past philosophers, Rorty sees 
these readings as having little value for today's political and moral 
struggles. As he says in response to de Man's claim that literary theory 
and critical-linguistic analysis are essential for political and moral 
progress: 

... it does not take any great analytic skills or any great philosophi- 
cal self-consciousness to see what is going on. It does not, for ex- 
ample, take any "critical-linguistic analysis" to notice that millions 
of children in American ghettos grew up without hope while the 
U.S. government w~s preoccupied with making the rich richer— 
with assuring a greedy and selfish middle-class that it was the salt 
of the earth. Even economists, plumbers, insurance salesmen, and 
biochemists — people who have never read a text closely, much less 
deconstructed it — can recognize [that] the immiseration of much of 
Latin America is partially due to the deals struck between local plu- 
tocracies and North American banks and governments. (1991b, 135) . 

For Rorty, what the oppressed need isn't political reformers distracted 
by deconstructionist literary theory and the overthrow of Western meta- 
physical philosophy, but rather reformers who focus directly on con- 
crete political problems and practical action. As he says in "Movements 
and Campaigns" (1995), what is needed isn't reformers distracted by 
sweeping intellectual "movements," but rather reformers who are en- 
gaged in specific political "campaigns." Instead of a reformer who prides 
himself on being a proper postmodern, standing far above the old-fash- 
ioned modernist, what is needed is a reformer who can create a signifi- 
cant job program for kids growing up in ghetto bousing projects. 

Here and throughout this section, we can see where Rorty differs from 
many other postmoderns: he is a pragmatist who believes that thought 
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can only be justified in the realm of action, and, specifically, that it can 
only be justified by successful action in a democratic society. This prag- 
matism comes out in Rorty's criticisms of Marxism as well as in his criti- 
cisms of Foucault, Lyotard, Derrida, and the deconstructionists. It also 
comes out in his comparison of Dewey and Heidegger, two philoso- 
phers who have had a major influence on Rorty, and in the rest of this 
section, we will look briefly at what Rorty says about them. 

To begin with, for Rorty, Dewey and Heidegger are, along with 
Wittgenstein, the most important Western philosophers, and Rorty 
praises both for their criticisms of metaphysical philosophy. But when 
he goes on to discuss their alternatives to metaphysics, he continues to 
praise only Dewey and has nothing good to say about Heidegger. Spe- 
cifically, he praises Dewey's pragmatic alternative, which focused on 
social reconstruction in a democratic society, while he is highly critical 
of Heidegger's later philosophy, which was preoccupied with the search 
for Being. 

Briefly, the "Being" that Heidegger searched for can be thought of as 
the ultimate truth about what lies behind, and gives form to, the way 
human beings think and act in the world; it is "that on the basis of which 
beings are already understood" (Dreyfus 1991, xi), and it includes a 
society's traditional patterns of behavior as well as its traditional lan- 
guage games and ways of describing the world. Although it gives form 
to a thinker's life and thought, it cannot be fully conceptualized, and 
therefore the thinker can become conscious of only a small part of it. 
Since, ultimately, it stretches back into darkness and mystery, the search 
for Being is endless, yet for Heidegger, it is the only topic worthy of 
thought in a postmetaphysical philosophy. 

But for Rorty, Heidegger's search for Being is simply a distraction 
from the problems of human beings, and he sees it as marked off by the 
same kind of mysticism and "otherworldliness" which marked off Plato's 
metaphysical search for the "forms." At the end of "Overcoming the 
Tradition: Heidegger and Dewey," Rorty even concludes that "by offer- 
ing us 'openness to Being' to replace 'philosophical argument' Heidegger 
helps preserve all that was worst in the tradition he hoped to overcome" 
(see Rorty 1982, 54). The point here isn't to determine whether Rorty is 
right about Heidegger's philosophy, but only to explain why he rejected 
it, and the reason is clear: for Rorty it "has no general public utility" 
(1989, 118). The reason Rorty prefers Dewey's pragmatic alternative is 
also clear: he sees it as a philosophy which will help us in coping with 
the beings we encounter in a democratic society. 

In defending Dewey over Heidegger, Rorty doesn't deny Heidegger's 
charge that Dewey's pragmatism is another expression of a will to power. 
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But whereas for Heidegger this just means more power sickness, for 
Rorty it means "an attempt to help achieve the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number by facilitating the replacement of language, customs, 
and institutions that impede that happiness" (1991b, 20). Unlike 
Heidegger, Rorty can see nothing inherently wrong with thought that 
attempts to control the world, and he claims that it is possible to "put 
power in the sendee of love . . (48), possible for politics to be "the 

appropriate vehicle for love . . (49). In taking this view Rorty also 

differs from Foucault, who, as we will see in a later chapter, assumes 
that the desire to control things is inevitably tied to dominance and op- 
pression. 

This brings us to a final difference between Rorty and Heidegger, a 
difference which also separates Rorty from many of Heidegger's 
postmodern followers: Rorty rejects their view of modern technology. 
According to this Heideggerian view, "modern technology" is much 
more than machine tools and practical know-how; it is also the culmi- 
nating stage in the terrible will-to-power way of thinking about the world 
that began with Plato. As Heidegger says in "The Question Concerning 
Technology," modern technology is essentially an aggressive, pervasive 
and totalizing way of "revealing" (1977b, 12) the world, a way of reveal- 
ing that leads us to see everything in nature, including human beings, 
as nothing but a resource, something to be used and then tossed away. 
Growing up under this way of revealing, we inevitably seek greater con- 
trol, increased efficiency, and higher rates of production, and thus ev- 
erything in our world, including ourselves, is reduced to a part of the 
stockpile or "standing reserve" (1977b, 17). With its great practical suc- 
cesses, this way of revealing the world is inherently expansive, and it is 
rapidly driving out other cultures and ways of revealing the world. It is 
thus producing a leveling down of "organized Uniformity" (1977b, 152), 
what Foucault calls the "normalization" of the world, and it should be 
thought of as a more centralized bureaucracy increasing mass consum- 
erism, and African villagers watching "Baywatch." 

For Heidegger it should also be thought of as a way of revealing the 
world which closes us off to poetry, creative redescriptions, and the voice 
of the Other. In developing this claim Heidegger contrasts technological 
moderns with the "primordial" pre-Socratic Greeks; the latter, accord- 
ing to Heidegger, lived with a deep sense of the contingency of their 
way of life. In other words, they lived with a sense that there was noth- 
ing necessary about their traditional way of revealing or describing the 
world, and as a result, they also lived with an openness to alternatives, 
i.e., to poetry, creative redescriptions, and the voice of the Other. But for 
moderns, living under the spell of successful technological mastery, this 
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sense of the contingency of our way of living in the world is lacking. 
And because we assume that there is something necessary about our 
descriptions of the world, we are deaf to poetry, redescription, and the 
beauty of what is Other. 

Thus, despite the economic prosperity resulting from technological 
advances, Heidegger describes our era as "the darkening . . character- 
ized by "the flight of the gods, the destruction of the earth, the transfor- 
mation of men into a mass . . . [and] the hatred of everything free and 
creative" (1977a, 37-38). Or, as Rorty puts it, "for the Heideggerians tech- 
nology is the Great Bad Thing in the world that is responsible for all 
contemporary evils," and it is what must be "overthrown in order to 
produce a new and better kind of human being (1992). 

As we will see in later chapters, this Heideggerian view of modem 
technology lias exerted a major influence on postmodern thought, but 
for Rorty, the whole idea that we need to overthrow a single, all-encom- 
passing way of revealing the world is nonsense. As he said in criticizing 
deconstructionist politics, reformers should instead attack the little 
things, e.g., specific cases of destructive technological development, and 
greedy, selfish, and cruel human beings. And in response to Heidegger's 
charge that modem technology has eliminated awareness of our contin- 
gency and deafened us to poetry and the voice of the Other, Rorty points 
out that along with the industrial revolution went romantic poetry, con- 
stant political and artistic revolution, and in the twentieth century a lib- 
eral culture that is hostile to ethnocentrism. In thinking about Rorty's 
response to the later Heidegger, and in particular about his refusal to 
separate philosophy from practical action, and technology from poetry 
and love of the Other, it is easy to accept Nancy Fraser's description of 
Rorty as a postmodern who is somewhere "between romanticism and 
technocracy" (see Malachowski 1990, 303)— and here again we can see 
what is special about a pragmatic brand of postmodernism. 

Intellectual History and Metaphor as Mutation 

Before concluding those two chapters on modem and postmodern phi- 
losophy, we should summarize Rorty's nonteleological view of the in- 
tellectual history of human beings — a view which is especially influ- 
enced by Darwin, Nietzsche, Wittgenstein, Hesse and Davidson. To 
begin with, whereas modernists thought of intellectual history as pri- 
marily the history of changing thoughts about th< . orld, for Rorty it is 
primarily the history of changing language— the history of changing 
vocabularies or descriptions of the world. And whereas modernists 
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believe that, because of reason, the scientific method, or a closer inspec- 
tion of the human soul, intellectual history is essentially the progression 
toward greater truth about the world, for Rorty there is no such pro- 
gression. Instead, there are only changing redescriptions which make 
possible a new kind of intellectual and social life. The new descriptions 
replace the old simply because human beings find a use for them and 
not because they are more "accurate" than the old descriptions. 

It isn't reason or truth which is at the root of this intellectual history; 
it's the imaginative use of old words in new ways. In other words, the 
intellectual history of the arts, of a sense of right and wrong, and of 
science is primarily "the history of metaphor" (1989, 16). In thinking of 
some key metaphors that have reshaped the history of Westerners, you 
might consider the early Christian redescription of God as "love," 
Luther's redescription of secular work as a holy "calling," and Newton's 
.redescription of the regularities of nature as due to "gravity" (gravitas). 
In each case, an old word was used in a new way, and the consequence 
was a new kind of intellectual and social life. And once again Rorty 
emphasizes that there is nothing special about science and Newton's 
scientific revolution; here, too, the new way of thinking about the world 
follows the new use of an old word. In the beginning was always the 
metaphor. 

In arguing that the major transitions in intellectual history are brought 
about by metaphor, Rorty follows Davidson in denying that when it is 
first used, a metaphor has cognitive content. In other words, when a 
speaker or writer first uses a word metaphorically, he is not attempting 
to convey a concept or meaning that already exists in his mind. Rather, 

tossing a metaphor into a conversation is like suddenly breaking off 
the conversation long enough to make a face, or pulling a photo- . 
graph out of your pocket and displaying it, or pointing at a feature 
of the surroundings, or slapping your interlocutor's face, or kissing 
him. Tossing a metaphor into a text is like using italics, or illustra- 
tions, or odd punctuation or formats. (1989, 18) 

The point here is that when an old word is first used in a new way, it is 
to produce an effect on a listener or reader and not to convey a concept. 
If the speaker or writer wanted to convey a concept, he would have 
spoken or written literally, using an expression that already had a mean- 
ing in the existing language. 

In this view, when a word is first used metaphorically, it is a mean- 
ingless noise or mark. Since it doesn't have a place in the already exist- 
ing language game, no one knows what it means, and it is not thought 
of as expressing something true or false. But after it has been used a few 
times and people begin to reflect on it in terms of their other beliefs and 
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desires, a metaphorical sentence sometimes becomes meaningful. And 
when this happens, people change their beliefs and desires and s.tart 
thinking about the world in a new way. If reflection does make sense of 
a metaphor, it becomes literalized, and its users then think it expresses 
something that is true or false. But again, we shouldn t think of a suc- 
cessful metaphor as a more accurate description of anything; instead, 
we should see it as a human creation which makes possible a new kind 
of intellectual and social life. For example, after God became "love," 
Romans no longer took their children to watch lions tear up human be- 
ings at the Colosseum. 

Here it should be noted that although Rorty denies that, on first hear- 
ing, a metaphor has cognitive content, he does not deny that there are 
causes which explain why someone first uses an old word in a new way. 
The cause could be a kink in the brain or more likely a traumatic obses- 
sion in early childhood. For an example of the second possibility, Frank 
E. Manuel, in A Portrait of Isaac Newton, emphasizes that throughout 
much of Newton's childhood, he yearned for distant objects (his father 
died and went to Heaven before Newton was bom, and when Newton 
was only three, his mother remarried and then lived away from him in 
his early years). Newton's later metaphorical use of gravitas his claim 
that every body in the universe attracts and is attracted by other bod- 
ies — could thus be explained in terms of contingent childhood events. 
This doesn't explain Newton's mathematical ability, but it is interesting 
that Newton himself claimed that he arrived at his theory of gravity- 
while sitting in his mother's garden. 

Notice that in this view a metaphor is like a mutation — a novel form 
which is caused but is not the product of reason. In both cases, because 
of natural causes, something comes into the world but not as a result of 
reasoning. And in both cases, the new form sometimes endures for a 
time because of a particular environment that is receptive to it. With a 
succession of mutations, a new species is sometimes the result, and with 
a metaphor, a new kind of intellectual and social life is sometimes the 
r , su it. It should also be emphasized that in both cases it is what follows 
the entrance of the new form into the world that is the key to its sur- 
vival. If the savanna is receptive to a mutant who walks upright, the 
upright posture will replace the bent-over posture which preceded it, 
and if the intellectual and social world is receptive to the gravitas meta- 
phor, it will replace the older description of the universe. It should also 
be emphasized that in neither case is anything being represented accu- 
rately; like a new species, a successful metaphor is simply a form that 
works in the world. And since the intellectual and social world is, like 
the natural world, constantly changing, we need to be alert to new and 
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useful forms, alert to metaphors which can help us solve the old prob- 
lems created by the old dead metaphors. We should also be alert to 
Rorty's main point about our intellectual history: "A sense of human 
history as the history of successive metaphors would let us see the poet, 
in the generic sense of the maker of new worlds, the shaper of new lan- 
guages, as the vanguard of the species" (1989, 20). 

An Insubstantial but Poetic Pageant 

To conclude these last two chapters, if we give up on Descartes and Kant 
and take Rorty's postmodern turn, one thing is undeniable: everything 
that once was solid melts into thin air. Specifically, if we take this turn, 
we can no longer hang on to Descartes's certainty and Kant's rational 
and clear-cut moral rules. Nor can we hang on to our "true self," to our 
"natural feelings," or to the truth about the world. There are no founda- 
tions, and we will have to live with the thought that although we are. 
clever animals, we do not have mirrors of nature in our heads. As teach- 
ers we will have to live with the thought that we are not passing on any 
eternal truths to our students. 

On the other hand, none of this lack of solidity means nihilism. Nor 
does it mean that we should tell our students to stop reading or doing 
science, for both continue to be essential for solving some of our daily 
problems. We can also continue to praise scientists and other cultural 
heroes, but now they will be seen as people who are good at doing things, 
e.g., at healing, cleaning up the environment, teaching, redescribing, 
etc. — people who are good at solving problems and coping, but not 
people who have discovered truth. 

What is gained is a freedom from what Nietzsche called a "burden"— 
the burden of thinking we have to find and live according to the truth, 
the burden of trying to force the world and its people into our rational 
categories, over and over again, without success. Without foundations 
or mirrors, what is solid has certainly melted into thin air, and what 
remains is obviously an insubstantial pageant, but at this point the lin- 
guistic imagination is no longer locked up in what Max Weber called 
"the iron cage" of reason and truth. Rather, it is freed to create a more 
imaginative play, perhaps with the same fantastic diversity that we find 
in Shakespeare. 





3 From Modern to Postmodern 
Western Literature 



. . . the purpose of playing, 
whose end, both at the first and now, was and is to 
hold as 'twere the mirror up to Nature — . . . . 

— Hamlet (3.2.22-24) 

A novel is a mirror carried along a road. 

— Saint-Real, as quoted by 
Stendhal (The Red ami the Black , 
78) 

"You have no use for the truth?" said Beatrice. 

"You know what the truth is?" said Karabekian. "It's some crazy 
thing my neighbor believes. If I want to make friends with him, 1 
ask him what he believes. He tells me, and 1 say, 'Yea, yea — ain't it 
the truth/" 

— Kurt Vonnegut {Breakfast of 
Champions , 209) 

A novel examines not reality but existence. And existence is not what 
has occurred; existence is the realm of human possibilities, every- 
thing that man can become, everything he's capable of. Novelists 
draw up the map of existence by discovering this or that human pos- 
sibility But again, to exist means: "being-in-the-world." Thus both 
the character and his world must be understood as possibilities. 

— Milan Kundera (The Art of the 
Novel, 42) 



A History of Modem Literature 
from Racine to Woolf 

It is often pointed out that, beginning in ancient Greece, Western writers 
and artists were intent on representing reality in their literary and artis- 
tic works, and this goal continued to dominate Western literature and 
art throughout the modern era. Just before the beginning of that era, 
Shakespeare tells the playwright that he must above all "hold a mirror 
up to nature," and while Shakespeare himself didn't consistently follow 
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this advice (thus his ghosts, witches, Ariel, and even entire fairy tale 
worlds, as in A Midsummer Night's Dream), the major modem writers 
who followed him did try to be consistent. The representations of these 
writers changed greatly from the seventeenth through the twentieth cen- 
turies, but the goal of holding a mirror up to nature did not — nor did 
the faith that it was somehow possible to mirror the world with lan- 
guage. For a superior discussion of the entire history of Western repre- 
sentation from Homer and the Old Testament to Virginia Woolf, see Erich 
Auerbach's Mimesis, which has greatly influenced the following discus- 
sion. 

Phedre versus Hamlet 

As Auerbach shows, there was a major shift from Shakespeare's more 
relaxed attitude to a much stricter approach to representation during 
the later seventeenth century (1953, Chapters 13 and 15). The shift was 
influenced by several factors, but here the focus will be on the new faith 
in reason and the adoption of neoclassical aesthetics. Racine's Phedre 
(1677) is perhaps the most famous play of the Age of Reason, and to 
illustrate how things changed during the early modem era it is conve- 
nient to compare it with Hamlet (1601), the most famous play of the Re- 
naissance. Both works are tragedies, and thus show us what their audi- 
ences took seriously, and both are concerned with representing the 
world — but they "mirror" two different worlds. 

To begin with, writing a few years after Descartes, Racine tries to show 
us the truth about a rational animal who lives in a rational universe, and 
in showing us this truth — about a nature which is written in the lan- 
guage of mathematics — Racine has no room for Shakespeare's imagina- 
tion, wild metaphors, fantasy, or comedy. Nor does he have room for 
the lowly physical world which Shakespeare show's us in Hamlet — a 
world of cold nights, garbage, rotting corpses and worms, and where 
even tragic heroes get fat and grunt and sw'eat in a creatural W'ay. In 
Henri/ IV, Part 2, Shakespeare makes fun of the classical idea that great 
heroes don't get tired and want a beer (Auerbach, 1953, 312), but Racine 
doesn't get the joke, and he has no room in his plays for the "low," physi- 
cal side of human existence. His heroes are essentially rational minds, 
and they move through a lofty, spiritual world, elevated far above the 
lowly physical world. Phedre does experience lust for her stepson, but 
it is a sublime passion and not the earthy kind of lust that Hamlet talks 
about when he tells Ophelia that it would "cost [her] a groaning" {Ham- 
let, 3.2.260) to satisfy him. In Phedre, sexual activity is described as "ec- 
stasy" and "reverie" (see Racine 1991). 
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Both Shakespeare and Racine show a class bias, and thus all of their 
tragic heroes are drawn from the nobility, but Shakespeare's less ratio- 
nal mirror shows us a great deal of the everyday, lower-class world. 
Specifically, in Shakespeare's play, everyday objects are described, and 
we learn something about the daily existence 01 : soldiers on guard duty, 
traveling actors, and gravediggers. The kings who appear are also of the 
everyday sort, and they rule through devious policies and intrigue rather 
than through high moral values. None of this exists in Racine's rational 
mirror in Phedre, which shows us only noble people with noble con- 
cerns. Phedre's nurse appears, but only as a confidante, and we know 
nothing about the nurse's private existence and everyday concerns. Nor 
is Racine's king concerned with the daily activity of ruling, and, unlike 
Louis XIV, there is no suggestion that he maintains his power in the low, 
devious, normal way. 

There is another major difference between the two mirrors: 
Shakespeare's characters are highly individualized, and Racine's are not. 
Not only does Hamlet have a particular physical nature which is flabby 
and out of shape, he also has an individualized past history, and his 
approach to the world is that of a unique human being. He has specific 
interests, views, and avocations, and we know that he is a university 
student and has a critical mind that thinks things through to the end. 
We also know that he is fast and clever with words and has a strange 
sense of humor and a twisted attitude toward women. On the other hand, 
we know very little about Phedre, other than her past and thoughts only 
as they relate to the tragic action in which she is caught up. In a rational- 
ist era that was preoccupied with the universal in human beings, it seems 
inevitable that playwrights would play down the individual and the 
idiosyncratic, and thus Racine is content to present a passionate "fallen 
woman" who, though noble and sublime in her great passion, has little 
individuality. 

In summary, what appears in Racine's rational mirror isn't the physi- 
cal, the everyday, the historical, or the particular; it is the spiritual, ratio- 
nal, and universal truth that Racine believes in, and as we can also see in 
the play, it is no joking matter. The play's style is in harmony with its 
early modem message that reason must dominate all aspects of human 
life, and that when it fails to do so — as when Phedre gives in to her 
passion for her stepson — tragedy is the inevitable result. Here, too, we 
can contrast the two plays, for while Shakespeare does see the danger of 
being "passion's slave" (3.2.73), he also sees the danger of Hamlet's ex- 
cessively rational approach to the world — the danger of "thinking too 
precisely on the event" (4.4.43), of practical action in the world coming 
to a standstill because "the native hue of resolution is sickbed o'er with 
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the pale cast of thought" (3.1.92-93). Shakespeare, like his mentor 
Montaigne (especially in his essay "We Taste Nothing Pure" [see 
Montaigne, Complete Worts]), could see the limits of a life devoted to 
reason, and thus Hamlet's tragedy, but at the beginning of the modem 
era, Racine shows no such ambivalence. 

Despite the many differences in the two mirrors, Shakespeare and 
Racine agree on one crucial, modem point: human beings have a full 
and substantial self which is at the center of their thoughts, feelings, and 
actions. Like Descartes's "1" at the beginning of modem philosophy, both 
Hamlet and Phedre have an essence which makes them what they are. 
They are human beings who stand outside of the world around them, 
and there is no suggestion that their thoughts and feelings have been 
shaped by external forces. Although at one point in Phedre it is suggested 
that the heroine is a victim of fate, there is no suggestion that her thoughts 
and passions have their origins in a public language. 

In concluding this discussion of the shift from Shakespeare's Renais- 
sance plays to Racine's Age of Reason plays, it should be noted that 
while today's audiences find Racine's mirror of nature strikingly unre- 
alistic, Racine's audience did not (Auerbach 1953, 388-89). Specifically, 
while we tend to think that too much is missing from Racine's represen- 
tation of the world, his own audience felt that he had gotten beyond the 
insignificant trivia of daily life and thus was able to present the essential 
rational truth about the world. But as postmodems like to point out, last 
year's "truth" about the world is this year's fantasy. Postmoderns will 
also emphasize something else about Racine's early modem tragedies: 
when the seventeenth century began worshiping reason, this led to an 
extremely narrow view of the world, a view which excluded not only 
the physical, the everyday, the historical, and the particular, but also 
what Foucault called "nonreason," i.e., madness, fantasy, and the imagi- 
nation. What remains is a humorless, preachy, and static tragedy, a play 
that is so rationally pure that it seems comic to a postmodern sensibility. 

Nineteenth-Century Romantic Literature 

As Voltaire shows in Cnndide, during the second part of the eighteenth 
century, the faith in a rational nature became increasingly questionable, 
and by the beginning of the nineteenth century, there were two literary 
developments which reflect the declining faith: romanticism and the 
realist novel. In discussing the history of modern philosophy, we have 
already noted that although the romantics turned against the devotion 
to reason, they also shared a great deal with other modernists. This is 
also illustrated in romantic literature. Specifically, although the roman- 
tics turned against the neoclassical goal of holding on objective mirror 
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up to nature, they did not turn against the idea that the poet should give 
us the truth. They differed from the neoclassicists only in assuming that 
it is subjective emotional truth which the artist must show us— the truth 
about our emotional life. And while they turned against the idea that 
we must be true to our rational nature, they did not turn against the 
idea that we have an essential nature to which we must be true — only 
now that nature is seen as an emotional nature. Thus Wordsworth speaks 
about "the universal heart" (Noyes 1956, 238), and he tells us that true 
poetry is "a spontaneous overflow of powerful feelings" (1967, 223) hav- 
ing its origins in reflection on emotions — emotions which are thought 
to be innate rather than the product of a particular community language. 
The romantic poet is seen as important not because he creates feelings, 
but because he puts the reader back in touch with those natural feelings 
which bind us into a united humanity. 

On the other hand, the romantics challenged the neoclassical idea 
that the poet must strive to give us an objective copy of nature, and they 
also popularized the idea that the artist is a creator rather than a 
representer. Following Kant, they insisted that what is important about 
the poet isn’t his rational ability to follow rules; it's his imagination — 
his imaginative metaphors and original descriptions of the world. But 
where Kant said that the poet must also give us a sense of a rational 
nature, and must therefore try to represent the world, the romantics be- 
gan asserting that the artist should create a new world. This idea of the 
artist as creator will be found in Nietzsche a few years later, but without 
the contradictory romantic emphasis on art as the expression of "true 
. feeling." 

Nineteenth-Century Realist Literature 

In his chapters "Hotel de la Mole" and "Germinie Lacerteux," Auerbach 
discusses the realist tradition in the nineteenth-century novel. He points 
out that this tradition was initiated in France by Stendhal and Balzac in 
1830. By this time, the French Revolution and the Napoleonic era had 
taken place, and Racine's rational universe was gone, but not his goal of 
representing the world. The difference is that now it is the everyday, 
historical world which must appear in the mirror. Thus, in The Red and 
the Black, Stendhal says that "the novel is a mirror carried along a road" 
(1 961 , 78) — a road on which flawed human beings are now chasing after 
money and social position rather than neoclassical honor. Since by 1830 
the nonaristocratic classes were coming to power, the novel begins to 
take its heroes from those classes, and since human beings are now seen 
as wedded to their particular surroundings, the novel also begins to show 
how human lives are influenced by their surroundings. 
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Dickens, Thackeray, and George Eliot also write in this tradition, but 
as Auerbach points out, the attempt to give us an objective copy of the 
everyday, historical world is especially advanced in the second part of 
the nineteenth century by the French writers Flaubert and Zola. In the 
pursuit of such every day, historical truth, Flaubert consistently tried to 
hide his own feelings and opinions about his characters, and in narrat- 
ing their life histories he adopted a strict attitude of "objective serious- 
ness" (Auerbach 1953, 490). What this means is that he tried to show us 
a character's world exactly as she would see it, if she could express her- 
self accurately. For Flaubert, as for Racine, the writer's job wasn't to 
create a new world; it was to mirror the existing world. Specifically, it 
was to come up with the right words which would reveal the truth about 
a silly bourgeois dreamer like Emma Bovary. 

In France, this realist tradition culminates in Zola's novels at the end 
of the nineteenth century, novels which, in their attempts to be "objec- 
tive," are filled with lengthy environmental descriptions and endless 
concrete details. Zola believed that by turning himself into a scientist 
and doing scientific studies before writing his novels, he could create an 
objective language which mirrors exactly the world it describes — an 
objective language which would give us the truth, rather than just an- 
other imaginative description of the world. 

With regard to the realists' picture of an individual human being, we 
have already mentioned that in their novels, the individual's fate is shown 
as greatly influenced by his historically determined environment. Thus 
Stendhal subtitles The Red and the Black "a chronicle of the nineteenth 
century" (1953, translator's note), and he shows that the fate of the main 
character, Julien Sorel, is determined by the historical conditions of the 
Restoration period in France. These conditions also determine the be- 
liefs, concerns, and attitudes of the people around Sorel, and while the 
hero stands above them as a unique individual, by the time of Flaubert 
and Zola, all human beings are pictured as deeply submerged in a par- 
ticular historically determined environment. 

Yet even in these later realist novels there is still the sense that there is 
something "essentially human" which is repressed by environmental 
conditions. In other words, there is still the Rousseauean idea that the 
human self is deformed by — rather than created by — historical condi- 
tions and socialization. What is missing is the postmodern sense that 
there is nothing substantial that exists independently of socialization 
and an internalized collective language. This late modem way of think- 
ing about human beings is especially obvious in the late-nineteenth-cen- 
tury novels of Tolstoy, and it can also be seen in Richard Wright's mid- 
twentieth-century realist autobiography. Black Boy. In this work, Wright 
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emphasizes that a Jim Crow social environment had a major influence 
on the personality development of American blacks at the beginning of 
the twentieth century, but he also continues to think of a real self that 
exists independently of socialization and language. Thus, at the end of 
the book, after he has decided to leave the South and go north, he sug- 
gests that he will now have a chance to find his real self (1966, 284). A 
few years later, in Invisible Man, Ralph Ellison simply talks about "creat- 
ing" himself; as he says, "Our task is that of making ourselves individu- 
als" (1989, 354). And with the influence of existentialism in the 1950s 
and 1960s, the idea of a substantial, presocialized identity begins to dis- 
appear from Western literature. It is replaced by the paper-thin people 
who speak nothing but collective cliches, as in "the theater of the ab- 
surd" dramas of Beckett, Ionesco, Stoppard, and Albee. 

The Stream of Consciousness Novel and To the Lighthouse 

The movement toward a postmodern perspective is especially marked 
in the early-twentieth-century novels of James Joyce, Marcel Proust, and 
Virginia Woolf. Their novels differ from nineteenth-century realist nov- 
els in several ways (Auerbach 1953, 525-53). First, they give up on the 
attempt to give us an objective picture of a character's life history. In- 
stead of trying to show us a life from beginning to end in all of its detail, 
they show us only a few of its random events, and even here there is no 
attempt to describe the events objectively. Rather, we see them through 
the eyes of a particular character, and we know the character only through 
a description of her "stream of consciousness." In other words, rather 
than attempt a complete, objective description of a character's true self, 
the author merely shows us a few of her changing impressions and ideas. 

And in further retreat from the modernist attempt to give us an ob- 
jective view of things, novelists like Joyce, Proust, and Woolf show us 
events and characters from several different points of view, as seen by 
different people at different times. What is especially important here is 
that none of the viewpoints is treated as privileged, as being more accu- 
rate or objective than the others. In Woolf's To the Lighthouse , for example, 
the question is posed — What is the main character, Mrs. Ramsay, really 
like? — and the "answer" is a lengthy description of her thoughts about 
a few changing events plus accounts of her given by several of the other 
characters at different times. Unlike Flaubert, the author doesn't have 
any privileged, objective information about a character. As Nietzsche 
said, "There are no facts, only interpretations" (Danto 1965, 76), and 
Woolf's novels remind us of the great gap between various subjective 
interpretations and the "original text." Flaubert also shows us events 
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through the eyes of Emma Bovary, but thanks to his "objective 7 ' infor- 
mation about his character, the reader can clearly distinguish between 
Emma Bovary's stupid, romantic illusions and the reality of her lover. 
Because Woolf does not have such information, the reader of To the Light- 
house cannot make such a distinction, and by the end of the novel Mrs. 
Ramsay's personality still remains an enigma. 

The realization that no one is privileged when it comes to truth and 
the shift to multiple interpretations or perspectives are extremely im- 
portant to the development of postmodern thought, yet to some extent, 
To the Lighthouse falls within the modern truth-telling tradition. For in 
showing us a few random events in Mrs. Ramsay's life, such as her mea- 
suring a stocking, and in giving us a lengthy account of her thoughts in 
response to the event, and further, in showing us how she appears to 
many other characters on different occasions, there remains an attempt 
to give us a more objective view of her situation in the world. In other 
words, despite the author's awareness that we cannot get outside of 
how Mrs. Ramsay appears in human consciousness, there still remains 
the hope that the author can somehow reveal what Auerbach calls "a 
synthesized cosmic view or at least a challenge to the reader's will to 
interpretive synthesis" (1953, 549). 

The idea here is that by focusing on a few contingent events in a hu- 
man life, and by looking at those events through the eyes of many dif- 
ferent people, we can somehow arrive at a more objective view of her. 
While agreeing that in order to live well in the world we need to focus 
on the contingent events in a human being's life, on the wealth of thought 
processes which they trigger, and on the way that they appear to differ- 
ent people at different times, a postmodern will also point out that there 
is no reason to think that such a focus will yield "a synthesized cosmic 
view" or anything else that can be called the "objective truth." 



Postmodern Literature 

As is suggested by this discussion of To the Lighthouse, it is a mistake to 
think that there are two clear-cut categories which can be classified "mod- 
ern literature" and "postmodern literature." But during the past thirty 
years a distinctively postmodern culture has developed, and it has given 
rise to many books which, because of their themes and views of human 
existence, can be called "postmodern." In the rest of this chapter we will 
briefly discuss six works which can be so labeled: four novels, an auto- 
biography, and a treatise on the novel. 
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Breakfast of Champions 

It is convenient to begin with Kurt Vonnegut's Breakfast of Champions, a 
novel which puts down all of the basic modem beliefs, e.g., that we live 
in a rational universe; that human beings have a self that exists indepen- 
dently of language; that language represents reality; that reason, sci- 
ence, and technology are taking us to the Promised Land; and that a 
novelist should try to hold a mirror up to nature. But the book's main 
attack isn't on modernism, it's on American society during the Vietnam 
War— and it is this society which Vonnegut is attempting to overcome. 
Breakfast of Champions is thus a novel of social criticism, a postmodern 
novel that aims at social change. 

The story is about the meeting of the two main characters, Dwayne 
Hoover, a successful but insane capitalist who lives in Midland City, 
Indiana, and Kilgore Trout, an unsuccessful but talented science fiction 
writer who lives in upstate New York. Before their meeting takes place 
we look at Dwayne's life, and we watch Trout hitchhike across the coun- 
try en route to an "arts festival" in Midland. In the middle of the novel 
thev meet in a Midland bar; Dwayne then reads one of Trout's novels, 
and because it is bad fiction, he beats up on several people, including 
his homosexual son, his mistress, and Trout (1973, 209-10). The novel 
ends as Dwayne is locked up, the arts festival is called off because of 
madness" (284), and Trout starts home. 

All of these events are clear, but the story is in the background for 
most of the novel. What is in the foreground is an entire society— spe- 
cifically, a greedy and selfish capitalist society which is armed with dan- 
gerous technology, devoted to mindless consumption, and dominated 
by the mass media. It is also a society which is lonely and unhappy, and 
which has major ecological and social problems, including a polluted 
environment and massive alienation between the races, sexes, and 
classes. Finally, it is a society which is destroying not only Vietnam but 
also itself and — as its chemicals and pollutants spread out through the 
water, air, and earth— the entire planet. This extremely negative view of 
mainstream America is expressed on virtually every page of Breakfast of 
Champions, and like so many of us who were living through the Vietnam 
War, Vonnegut refused to balance things out with something positive. 
The result is a savage indictment of just about everything American, 
and the irony is that Americans quickly made this novel into a number- 
one bestseller. 

But what is interesting from a postmodern point of view is Vonnegut's 
way of explaining America's problems. He begins with a preface which 
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claims that Americans, like all human beings, are merely computers 
which do only what they have been programmed to do. There are also 
chemicals in these computer-beings, and, as we are told late in the novel, 
they also have "awareness," but they do not have a self that exists inde- 
pendent of their program. The program alone gives determinate shape 
to their thoughts, feelings, and behavior. Vonnegut also emphasizes that 
he is a machine like everybody else — specifically, a writing machine that 
prints out only what it has been programmed to print out. In other words, 
at the start of this postmodern novel, the author tells the reader that he 
will not be trying to express his self or represent the world accurately. 
Rather, we are told that the author will be doing nothing more than 
presenting his cultural program — the way he and other Americans have 
been taught to describe the world. 

After this postmodern preface, the story begins with: "This is a tale of 
a meeting of two lonesome, skinny, fairly old white men on a planet 
which was dying fast" (1973, 7). The point isn't that Vonnegut and other 
Americans ought to begin their descriptions of human beings with a 
distinction between the races, but that this is how we have been pro- 
grammed to think about human beings. As Vonnegut warns us in his 
preface, a great deal of our American program is terrible, "so this book 
is a sidewalk strewn with junk, trash which I throw over my shoulders 
. . ." (1973, 6). But as we soon see, Vonnegut is doing more than showing 
us our trashy American program; he is also showing us its consequences, 
and thus throughout Breakfast of Champions, the reader is constantly look- 
ing at a society which has a major racial problem. And not only is the 
reader confronted with a trashy program which defines women as 
"agreeing machines instead of thinking machines" (1973, 136), but he 
also sees the consequences — a society in which the women are subservi- 
ent to men, no matter how stupid, cruel, or crazy the men are. To take 
one more example: there are many ads in the novel, and in them the 
program tells Americans to turn to products for pleasure rather than to 
people; the result, as we see throughout the novel, is a society which 
embraces products but not people— a society which is consequently 
lonely and unhappy. In this novel, the characters know the names of all 
the latest products, but they tarely remember the name of another hu- 
man being unless he's a "one-armed albino" (104) or a "red-headed, 
Cockney midget" (105). Other than with their dogs and canaries, 
Vonnegut's product-filled consumers have few intimate relationships — 
although one of the novel's ads promises to solve the problem with a 
life-size rubber vagina: 

America's social problems are thus explained as a consequence of the 
cultural program which Americans have internalized — a program which 
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Vonnegut calls "bad fiction." In locating the historical sources of this 
program, Vonnegut begins with the first Europeans — the "sea pirates" — 
who grabbed control of the continent and then passed on a culture which 
made color "everything" (11) and also encouraged grabbing as much 
wealth as possible, but did not encourage Americans to share with the 
less fortunate. 

But this early history was only the beginning, and today's Americans 
are, above all, responding to a mass-media program, and Vonnegut in- 
sists that "most of the conversation in the country consists] of lines from 
television shows, both past and present" (236). Most of his characters 
show this influence by talking like a television program, e.g., simple 
vocabulary; cliches; short, undeveloped sentences; little analysis; lots of 
meaningless numbers; and a constant repetition of trivia. Like the writ- 
ing machine which wrote this novel and repeats cliches, sentences, and 
even the entire first paragraph, the characters in Breakfast of Champions 
suffer from "echolalia." As Warhol was showing at the same time, end- 
less repetition is the key to a mass-produced society. 

Although Vonnegut's Americans are acting out a terrible media pro- 
gram, they are not aware of it. Only Kilgore Trout knows that he is "a 
character in a book by somebody who wants to write about somebody 
who suffers all the time" (241). And in writing this postmodern novel, 
Vonnegut's goal is to bring the reader to the same realization. In other 
words, he wants the reader to realize that his life is based on bad fiction 
rather than on truth. Vonnegut also knows what he is up against: the 
reader's modernist tendency to assume that his society's descriptions of 
the world are more than just "fiction," more than just another "story" 
that some human beings have dreamed up. If everybody in the most 
powerful nation in the world agrees with the media program — that a 
new BMW is what makes people happy — how could this description of 
things not correspond to reality? How could the program of an advanced, 
scientific society — and the millions of lives based on it — be the stuff that 
dreams are made on? Of course it's the truth. The main event in the 
novel — Dwayne's beating up on everybody after reading Trout's bad 
fiction and confusing it with reality — is based on the same confusion. 

To wake us up, Vonnegut tells us that in Breakfast of Champions he has 
tried to avoid "old-fashioned" storytelling (209). This is because — with 
leading and minor characters, significant and insignificant details, and 
story lines that flow smoothly from beginning to middle to end — old- 
fashioned stories tell the reader that he is living in a rational world. To 
discourage such thought, throughout much of the novel Vonnegut de- 
liberately focuses a great deal of attention on minor characters and in- 
significant details, and the narrative keeps jumping from time to time, 
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place to place, and character to character. At the close of the novel, "ETC." 
replaces "the end" (295). 

And whereas the traditional storyteller tries to create the illusion of 
reality, Vonnegut wants his reader to realize that he is not making con- 
tact with anything but fiction. For this reason, Vonnegut constantly in- 
terrupts the action with personal comments, e.g., "I do know who in- 
vented Kilgore Trout. I did" (32). Later, in bringing his story to a conclu- 
sion, the author tells us, "Let's see, let's see. Oh, yes — I have to explain a 
jacket Trout will see at the hospital . . (249). The author also shows the 
reader his childish drawings throughout the novel, and he even places 
himself inside the story, so that we begin reading about a conversation 
that the author is carrying on with one of his characters! With such in- 
terruptions the illusory order of fiction is shattered, and the reader is 
made to realize that what he takes to be reality is simply fiction — simply 
another imaginative description of the world. What the reader sees is 
that his thoughts and life are being controlled by a contingent symbolic 
order that human beings have dreamed up, and not by anything ratio- 
nal or objective or true. He sees that he is involved in an insubstantial 
pageant in which everything that seems solid just melts into thin air. 
But he also sees that "symbols can be so beautiful, sometimes" (201), as 
in Trout's imaginative science fiction stories, which are interspersed 
throughout the novel. And finally, Vonnegut reminds us that the sym- 
bolic descriptions which we live under can be changed, and when they 
are, so are we. The fly cannot get outside of the fly-bottle, but once she 
becomes aware of it, she can change it and the life which is based upon 
it. And sometimes she should change it, according to this postmodern 
novel of social criticism. 

The Autobiography of Malcolm X 

Some of the ideas in Breakfast of Champions are also expressed in The 
Autobiography of Malcolm X — a book which reflects the development of a 
postmodern perspective not only on an individual's life history, but also 
on power and race relations. This development is clear if Malcolm's 
autobiography is compared with Richard Wright's autobiography, Black 
Boy , which was published twenty-one years earlier. Both books are con- 
cerned with power, race relations, and the personality development of 
American blacks, and both books want to change things, but the per- 
spective is different. 

In Black Boy, Wright tries to show that in the Jim Crow South, whiles 
maintained their power over blacks through social institutions, and in 
particular, he tries to show that both white and black thought and be- 
havior are controlled by "traditional racial roles" (1966, 93) that can be 
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traced back to slavery. What Wright emphasizes is that as black children 
grew up they were expected to play the role of a “black boy" — specifi- 
cally, of an ignorant, dependent, and happy-go-lucky child who would 
never grow up — and that this role was supported by a system of auto- 
matic rewards and punishments. What Wright also shows is that as a 
result of a lifetime of playing this role and watching other blacks play it, 
many were "not conscious of living a special, separate, stunted way of 
life" (216). If Wright is correct, the inferior role began to seem natural, 
and it defined how the players thought about themselves. Thus, like 
other traditional realists, Wright emphasizes the shaping power of so- 
cial institutions. But he has nothing to say about the shaping power of a 
collective public language, and even at the end of Black Boy, when he 
discovers that words are "weapons" (272), he never concludes that they 
are his main enemy— that language itself was the main shaping force 
behind the Jim Crow way of life that he was fighting. 

Malcolm is also concerned with personality development and power 
relations between whites and blacks in his Autobiography, but in this book, 
language is in the foreground. What Malcolm emphasizes is what the 
French postmodern historian, Foucault, was beginning to emphasize at 
the same time: that power relations are mediated and shaped by lan- 
guage— more specifically, by the prevailing cultural descriptions of 
groups and what thev should do in the world. Such descriptions are 
found not only in everyday discourse, but also in movies, on television, 
and in textbooks. 

With regard to personality development, both Malcolm and Foucault 
were beginning to see the postmodern point that is being emphasized 
throughout this book: that individual human beings don t first catego- 
rize and make value judgments about themselves and the groups they 
belong to, and then later express those categories and judgments in lan- 
guage. Rather, it's the other way around, with the categories and judg- 
ments coming last. As Foucault reminds us, the homosexual child doesn't 
first discover his homosexuality, and then interpret what it means; he 
finds it already interpreted for him by the way his society describes it. 
Nor does a child start interpreting his skin color and the "race" he "be- 
longs to" before he learns a society's language and how it describes light 
and dark skin and racial groups. Since the child's eyes reveal a con- 
tinuum of color from very dark to very pale, right from the start his 
mental separation of "the whites" from "the blacks" is made under the 
guidance of linguistic categories, and as John Edgar Widcman has said, 
"The separation of white front black is preparation for white ova black 
( 1994, 79). It was this second idea which Malcolm X was fighting, and he 
constantly emphasized that a racist language controls the thinking and 
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personality development of American whites and blacks. Thus, in try- 
ing to rehabilitate drug addicts and disorganized and apathetic ghetto 
personalities, he focused directly on the language that shaped those per- 
sonalities. 

Notice the postmodern way of thinking about oppression and power: 
Malcolm knew that he wasn't just fighting the racist white man, and he 
knew' he wasn't just fighting the thinking that existed in ghetto minds; 
what he understood was that he was also fighting a traditional public 
language that came between the two and shaped both. Specifically, he 
understood that behind his white teacher, who told him that black people 
become carpenters and not lawyers (1964, 36), and also behind the black 
high school dropout, there was something else — traditional American 
descriptions that center on white people as "minds" and black people 
as "bodies." From this postmodern perspective, language becomes our 
chief "enemy": 

The American press made the murderers look like saints and the 
victims like criminals. They made criminals look like victims and 
indeed the devil look like an angel and angels like the devil. (1991, 

37) 

As Rorty once put it while talking to a group of high school students: 
"The oppressed must always realize that they are fighting the way pre- 
vious generations have described things." 

In dealing with this postmodern "enemy," neither Malcolm nor the 
Black Muslims stopped with analysis; they didn't just tell disorganized 
ghetto blacks, "You're a victim of the white man's brainwashing." They 
also systematically tried to create a new language, a new way of de- 
scribing the world that would create self-pride and determination in 
place of self-hate, apathy, and intellectual laziness. Thus, instead of "the 
so-called Negro," the black man is redescribed not as a descendant of 
slaves, but of the "strong black tribe of Shabazz" (1964, 164), not from 
the Africa of cannibals, but from the place of "glorious civilizations ' 
(1991, 142). The color of this original man is also "beautiful," the color of 
God. Whites, on the other hand, are redescribed as "bleached-out" (1964, 
165), "pale-skinned, cold-blue-eyed devils" (166), and they were created 
not by God but by a dissatisfied black scientist who rebelled against 
Allah. Finally, although at present the whites have the power, theyare 
on borrowed time, and, by Allah's Will, they will soon lose out to the 
morally superior people of color. (For a classic short story which also 
reverses the traditional white-over-black symbolism but without the 
racism, see Alice Walker's "The Diary of an African Nun." Flere, through 
the eyes of an African woman who has become a nun, "white" becomes 
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the "icy whiteness" of snow, and it is associated with an icy European 
religion which worships a virgin God and has "stifled passion," in con- 
trast to the "rich" and "hot black soil" of Africa, where people have pas- 
sionately worshipped resurrection in this world — a story which could 
have been written by one of the "discontents" in Freud's Civilization and 
Its Discontents.") 

The goal of this kind of rhetoric, and also of the Muslims' strict as- 
cetic code, is to overcome the deep sense of inferiority and apathy found 
in so many people in the ghetto and to turn them toward more disci- 
plined and productive lives. In other words, the goal is rebirth through 
redescription, which can also be seen as the main theme in Malcolm X's 
Autobiography. This theme is especially illustrated in the life of Malcolm: 
in the first part of the book we see him as an amoral hustler, the product 
of street language which defines an honest worker as a "slave" (1964, 
44), but after redescribing himself in prison, we watch Malcolm s trans- 
formation into a responsible, disciplined black leader. 

In conclusion, it should be pointed out that despite its postmodern 
focus on the shaping power of language and rebirth through redescrip- 
tio-a, Malcolm X's Autobiography is not fully postmodern. What espe- 
cially keeps it in the modem tradition is the assumption that, once the 
slave master's language is thrown out, the True, African Self will ap- 
pear. From a postmodern point of view, this is a myth. To begin with, 
there is no reason to believe that any self exists independently of a par- 
ticular language; and even if one did, it would not appear in conscious- 
ness. Nor can it be found through "getting in touch with one's roots." In 
short, nothing will appear in consciousness with the removal of the 
master's language except another language, another way of describing 
the self. X is our permanent condition as human beings, and our great- 
ness lies not in our ability to find ourselves, but in our ability to re- 
create ourselves through redescription. This kind of greatness is classi- 
cally illustrated in Malcolm X's Autobiography. 

The Painted Bird 

Jerzy Kosinski's The Painted Bird is a postmodern novel that deals with 
the problem of the Other. Since the theme of the Other is at the center of 
postmodern moral thought, and since Kosinski's treatment of it takes us 
to the roots of the problem, this novel requires a fuller treatment than 
the other works discussed in this section. 

The story takes place in Eastern Europe against the background of 
Nazi occupation during the Second World War, and it is about what 
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happens to a small boy who has been sent for safety's sake from his 
urban home to stay with an old peasant villager until the war is over. 
The old woman dies shortly after his arrival, and in the rest of the novel 
we watch a stray child, thought to be a Jew or a gypsy, wander from 
village to village in search of food, shelter, and protection. What we see 
is that although he is harmless, most of the villagers brutally abuse him. 
Only a few will take him in, and when he does get close to the rest, they 
usually utter magic spells to ward off an evil spirit, assault him, or try to 
drive him away. Several times he is almost killed. The story ends when 
the boy is reunited with his parents at the end of the war; he survives, 
but he is also deeply scarred by his experiences. 

It is thus a story which focuses attention on an innocent human being 
who is kicked around by other human beings. In reading it, we are forced 
to meditate on why this happens in human societies— -on the social and 
psychological factors which might explain why a harmless boy is mis- 
treated by a group of villagers. Kosinski gives us part of the answer in a 
brief preface when he tells us that the boy differs from the villagers in 
two basic ways: he is dark, while they are fair, and he speaks the edu- 
cated dialect of the city, while they speak the uneducated dialect of the 
countryside. This theme of difference runs throughout the novel, but 
the more complete explanation of the boy's mistreatment is provided in 
Chapter 4. In this chapter he has managed to find shelter with a villager 
named Lekh, a bird-trapper who lives in the forest. Lekh has a passion- 
ate love affair with Ludmila, an unbalanced peasant woman, and in the 
following crucial passage, Kosinski describes what happens when she 
hasn't returned for several days: 

Sometimes days passed and Stupid Ludmila did not appear in the 
forest. Lekh would become possessed by a silent rage. He would 
stare solemnly at the birds in the cages, mumbling something to 
himself. Finally, after prolonged scrutiny, he would choose the stron- 
gest bird, tie it to his wrist, and prepare stinking paints of different 
colors which he mixed together from the most varied components. 

When the colors satisfied him, Lekh would turn the bird over and 
paint its wings, beak, and breast in rainbow hues until it became 
more dappled and vivid than a bouquet of wildflowers. 

Then we would go into the thick of the forest. There Lekh took 
out the painted bird and ordered me to hold it in my hand and 
squeeze it lightly. The bird would begin to twitter and attract a flock 
of the same species which would fly nervously over our heads. Our 
prisoner, hearing them, strained toward them, warbling more loudly, 
its little heart, locked in its freshly painted breast, beating violently. 

When a sufficient number of birds gathered above our heads, 

Lekh would give me a sign to release the prisoner. It would soar, 
happy and free, a spot of rainbow against the backdrop of clouds, 
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and then plunge into the waiting brown flock. For an instant, the 
tods Sc Sounded. The painted bird circled from one end o 
flnrk to the other, vainly trying to convince its kin that it was 
one of them. But, dazzled by its brilliant colors, they flew around 1 
unconvinced. The painted bird would be 

awav as it zealously tried to enter the ranks of the flock We saw 
^onafte ward how one bird after another would peel off in a fierce 
rack. Shortly, the many-hued shape lost its place in he sky and 
Hronned to the ground. When we finally found the painted bird it 
wasusually dead. Lekh keenly examined the number of blows which 
the bird had received. Blood seeped through its colored wings, di- 

one bird after another from the cages, painted them 

colors and released them into the air to be killed by their km One 

dav he trapped a large raven, whose wings he painted red, the breast 

Sentand^ .- tail blue. When a flock of ravens appeared over ^r 

hut Lekh freed the painted bird. As soon as it joined the flock a 
desperate battle began. T1 .e changeling was attacked from all sides_ 

Black red green, blue feathers began to drop at our feet. The ra\ ens 
flew amuck in the skies, and suddenly the painted raven plummeted 
to the fi^lvplowed soil. It was still alive, opening its beak and vainly 
rv,?e to move its wings. Its eyes had been pecked out, and fresh 
blood streamed over its painted feathers. It made yet another at- 
tempt to flutter up from the sticky earth, but its strength was gone. 
(1978,49-51) 

The "painted bird" is the Other, and it's clear that, as the painted bird 
is to the flock, so the boy is to the villagers. The i 

the painted bird tries to enter the ranks of the flock, the flock s first a 
tionis confusion, and then attack. As the flock sees it, safety lies in simi- 
larity danger in difference, and the attack is thus a fear reaction to drive 
away danger Such behavior is probably normal for all herd animals 
(i e ^ociaf animals which depend on a social group f° r ^™ val) '^ 
the mainly unconscious thought processes involved might be summed 
up as follows: "Since the group that looks and talks like me e P 
survive, it is safe, good, and so are people who resemble us, and (throug h 
simple either/or reasoning), whoever is different is dangerous, bad. 
As Sartre says / "To the Normal Man, to be different and to be wrong are 
one and the same" (1963, 24). And as Kosinski puts it in explaimngwy 

Lxiations probably provide «« common pom or 

most thinking about the Other, but a fear of what is different is not he 
whole story, at least not for human beings. For what we see in this painted 
bird passage is that a human being will make an animal different from its 
own kind, even when it is not. In other words, human beings not only 
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fe ar the Other, they also have a need to have an Other in their lives. And 

!? th ’® nee ? whlch ex P Iains why the Other always seems to be in our 
thoughts, why our societies are designed to make some people differ- 
ent and why reason and education have not eliminated the problem 

In exploring the roots of this need, Kosinski shows us that the ores- 

fwl° f i he 0t uT IS ‘ i6d t0 S6Veral P erennial human problems. First, 
e is the problem of establishing a unified social group. It is always a 

Th^TJ^J individual human beings together, and the peasants in 
The Painted Bird are normally at each other's throat— except when the 
boy comes up the road. At that point, they are united by the thought 
that they are combating the evil Other. In The Eumenides, Aeschylus even 
c aimed that 'unanimous hatred is the greatest medicine for a human 
community (Burkert, Girard, and Smith 1987, 126), and this need for 

Sj’jy T lty . h ?^ S t0 ex P lain a statement that is often attributed to Hitler: 
If the Jew didn t exist, we'd have to invent him " 

Kosinski also shows us that the Other solves another perennial hu- 
man problem: the problem of evil. This problem arises because the vil- 
agers, like human beings everywhere, have violent and lustful thoughts 
and do things which violate the moral code that they are supposed to 
follow. Thus, while wanting to be good, they are aware of evil. When 
the boy comes up the road, the problem is solved through projection: by 
painting him evil, tney remain good. Here we can see that their physi- 
cal cruelty is not simply an attempt to keep the boy at a safe distance- it 
is also an attempt to destroy the evil which they have projected into 
him. At this point we can see why the boy can only be driven a safe 
distance away, rather than killed; for without the presence of the Other 
the evil within would have to be faced. 

For Kosinski, the projection of evil is fundamental in explaining our 
re ationship with the Other, but he also shows us that with this projec- 
tion, the Other comes to hold exciting parts of our secret self, and so 
there is ambivalence. Thus, upon finding discarded pictures of Jews from 
concentration camp trains, the peasants collect them and use them while 
masturbating and even put them on the walls of their Christian homes. 

( ichard Wright [1965] also saw this side of the problem in American 
racism, and in the opening scene of ''Big Boy Leaves Home," a Jim Crow 
white lady accidentally comes upon some naked black teenagers at their 
swimming hole; then, despite her hysterical fear of the unknown black 
body, she is strangely paralyzed and unable to walk away. At the end of 
the story this leads to a terrible lynching that is also a sex party.) 

Despite the ambivalence, there can be no doubt about where the evil 
is. For the villagers it is "proved" not only by the boy's otherness, but 
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also by the fact that he and his kind are the people who are getting bashed 
around in God's universe. Since God is good and His universe is just, if 
millions of Jews are being exterminated m concentration camps, they 
must be guilty. God, the villagers reason, is simply punishing the Jews 
for their ancestors' crime of killing Jesus two thousand years earlier. 
Such comforting "blame-the-victim" reasoning seems needed if the vil- 
lagers are to keep their faith that the universe is good and that justice is 
in God's hands. The alternative is to accept a chaotic universe and that 
human beings are responsible for whatever justice or injustice there is in 

Kosinski also shows the reader that the Other helps to solve another 
human problem: the desire to rise up and live a significant life in a uni- 
verse in which we seem to be small and insignificant. For the peasants, 
who' are poor and cannot stand up to the Nazi invaders, the problem o 
achieving status and significance is particularly painful— until the boy 
comes up the road. At that point it becomes possible for them to look 
down on someone else, and by treating him as an inferior being, they 
affirm at the same time that they are superior. Then, when they set out 
to minimize his evil influence in the world, their lives take on great sig- 
nificance. Here we might also think of the very average human beings 
who have joined the Klan and who have patrolled the California border, 
trying to stop the "brown hordes" from contaminating American soci- 
ety. Here we can also see why we so often find the Other— whether of 
another race, religion, sex, nationality, occupation, personality type, or 
whatever— in our thoughts; why it is so easy to pass from thoughts ot 
"us" to thoughts of "them." And in the most vicious images in this novel 
we see human beings trying to get to the top by cutting down other 

human beings. t .. 

To return to the key passage, we can see that there is something more 

general behind Lekh's willingness to persecute a painted bird. He is frus- 
trated because his girlfriend hasn't returned, and, as is normally the case, 
frustration leads to rage and aggression. Frustration isn't the only cause 
of aggression, but it is a major cause. The problem is to find a target, for 
early in life we are exposed to moral codes which make us feel gui y 
about taking it out on "our own kind." The Other provides the moral 
loophole, and here we can see why Lekh must paint the bird: only when 
the victim is seen as Other can there be aggression without guilt. In nor- 
mal times the aggression that follows frustration is usually expressed 
verbally, with humiliating and cutting remarks, but when there is ex- 
treme frustration the aggression gets more brutal. This in turn calls for 
more extreme "painting" to justify the increased brutality. And here we 
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should keep in mind that the Third Reich took shape during the frus- 
trating Great Depression, which made a whole nation feel small and 
insignificant. 

In one of the chapters we see a villager raping a Jewish girl, and we 
also see that he cannot withdraw. Since to some extent frustration, the 
need for group unity, and thoughts of evil and insignificance are always 
with us, the real question raised by The Painted Bird is whether human 
existence is possible without the Other— whether we can withdraw. There 
was a time when many Western intellectuals thought that communism 
was the answer, but, as Kosinski shows in a chapter on the Soviet com- 
munists, this is a false hope. What he makes clear is that although they 
tre«t the boy exceptionally well, their social order is also based on the 
persecution of the Other — that within communist societies there has been 
a constant persecution of the "enemies of communism." As other 
postmodems have sadiy pointed out, despite different economic arrange- 
ments, the problem of the Other has remained at the center of commu- 
nist society in China as well as Russia. 

Before discussing Kosinski's postmodern style, we should focus on 
the second question which the novel asks the reader to meditate on: 
What happens to human beings who are constantly treated as the Other? 
As we follow the boy's wanderings from village to village, the answer is 
clear: he changes from being confident, relaxed, and harmless to being 
negative, defensive, and violent. His innocent six-year-old way of look- 
ing at the world in the first chapter is soon forgotten, and before long he 
literally loses his voice — in other words, his old way of describing the 
world. What happens psychologically is that he begins "identifying with 
the aggressor, and as a result he begins to idealize the strong while 
hating weak people like himself. In one scene he even pictures a brutal 
but powerful SS officer as God, while he sees himself as a "squashed 
caterpillar oozing in the dust" (1978, 117-20). As postmoderns stress, 
human thought about the world is intimately tied to power, and in The 
Painted Bird Kosinski shows us that when human beings feel powerless, 
they inevitably hate themselves. After a few years of being a powerless 
Other, when he almost dies this innocent boy is sure he is going to hell. 

Only after the boy's reunion with his parents at the end of the novel 
does ho regain his voice. Bui when he does, we see another example of 
Nietzschean self-overcoming-through-redescription. Specifically, after 
regaining his voice, Kosinski is able to write this semi-autobiographical 
novel, and in it we do not see a squashed caterpillar, but an innocent 
painted bii d who is the sacrificial victim of a brutal but normal group 
of "bird-painters." What Kosinski accomplishes in The Painted Bird is 
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what is accomplished in the Gospels: a redescription that shows the Otner 

as innocent and the majority as wrong. 

As an example of postmodern fiction, in this novel Kosinski makes 
no attempt to hold a realistic mirror up to nature. Thus there is no at- 
tempt to provide an objective description of the villagers and their world, 
and the reader is given only a few general comments about the time and 
place of the story. Nor does Kosinski tell us how the boy manages to get 
away from some villages o * how he ends up in others, and at the en o 
the novel we still don't know the boy's name. The novel's images— of 
savage violence, mutilated eyeballs, the boy being thrown into a pool of 
filth— are brutally concrete, but they are not designed to give us an ob- 
jective picture of the world. Nor has Kosinski attempted to write a psy- 
chological novel; he tells us about the boy's changing self-image and 
about some of his dreams, but there is no attempt to give us a full and 

complete description of the boy's psyche. 

Instead of providing us with social or psychological realism, the 
novel — specifically, its descriptions of the environment, its stark images, 
its many animal fables, and a sequence of events obviously meant to 
illustrate the central theme — is designed to focus our attention on a single 
aspect of human existence: the relation of social groups to the Other. In 
taking this approach to the novel, in which one aspect of existence is 
presented in isolation from everything else, Kosinski is certainly open 
to the charge of "distortion," especially by moderns who believe in the 
possibility of an "objective picture of the world." No doubt many critics 
will level the same charge against Kosinski's "one-sided" treatment of 
his theme. But few readers would deny that in The Painted Bird Kosinski 
has managed to transform the twentieth-century nightmare into an un- 
forgettable novfel, and it is difficult to think of a better starting point for 
meditating on the moral problem of the Other. 



Being There 

Postmodern thought has been greatly influenced by an increasing aware- 
ness of the importance of revolutions in communications technology— 
especially the writing revolution, which will be discussed briefly in the 
last chapter, and the video revolution, which will be discussed here. What 
has been emphasized is that these revolutions in communications tech- 
nology have changed not only the way human beings communicate, 
but also the way they think and live in the world, as did the first major 
communications revolution, when human beings invented language. In 
Being The>e the focus is directly on the impact of television, and the reader 
is asked -o think about what it means to exist in a video-dominated world. 
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Whereas it is the eye of the Other which dominates the action in The 
Painted Bird, it is the eye of television which dominates Being There. 

The main character, Chance, is a retarded, middle-aged gardener who 
has spent his entire life on a rich man's estate and has had few interac- 
tions with other human beings. He has been influenced by his work in 
the garden, but his identity and knowledge about the world are taken 
mainly from the television set that he spends his life watching. At the 
end of the first chapter he is told that the rich man has died and that he 
will have to leave the estate, and during the rest of the novel, we see 
how he makes out in the modem world. We also see how, after appear- 
ing on television through a series of accidents, a retarded gardener with 
only a television education could be seriously considered as a candidate 
for public office, as vice president of the United States! 

In making the story plausible, Kosinski develops two interrelated 
themes: the nature of televised pictures of the world, and the influence 
of television watching on personality development. In focusing on the 
first theme, Kosinski shows us that, contrary to the claims of the first 
ads for television, a televised picture of the world is not like "being there." 
He also stresses that instead of thinking of television as representing the 
world, we should think of it as creating a world— a new kind of world 
that differs greatly from the world which writing and print created. As 
Kosinski says at the start of the novel: 

The set created its own light, its own color, its own time. It did not 
follow the law of gravity that forever bent all plants downward. 
Everything on TV was tangled and mixed and yet smoothed out: 
night and day, big and small, tough and brittle, soft and rough, hot 
and cold, iOl and near. (1970, 5) 

Both points — that television is creating its own world, and that it is a 
world in which everything is "smoothed out," i.e., in which differences 
are reduced and eliminated, so that everything seems like everything 
else— are illustrated in the novel. In addition to the differences men- 
tioned above, it is often pointed out that television seems to be eliminat- 
ing the distinction between "fictional" events and "real" events, and 
this, too, is illustrated in the novel. When Chance is asked what he thinks 
about the Vietnam War, he responds: "The war? Which war? I've seen 
many wars on TV," and a woman next to him concludes: 

Alas, ... in this country, when we dream of reality, television wakes 
us. To millions, the war, I suppose, is just another TV program. But 
out there at the front, real men are giving their lives. (89) 

It is difficult to believe that the situation was different during "Desert 
Storm." And who could distinguish between "entertainment" and 
"news" while watching the chase, arrest, and trial of O. J. Simpson? 
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If Kosinski is right, televised pictures of the world are also eliminat- 
ing the distinction between intelligent and stupid human beings. To see 
why, we are asked to think about how Chance appears on television, as 
opposed to how he would appear if he were actually in our living room. 

In the latter situation we would interact with him personally and watch 
how he responds to our questions, and thus we would quickly see that 
he is not very bright. But, as is illustrated when Chance appears on the 
"This Evening" talk show, the situation is different on television. The 
main reason is that television "reflect[s] only people's surfaces," and 
thus "his thinking could not be televised" (54). The camera can show 
Chance's image (and as a blend of television personalities and good looks. 
Chance's image is particularly appealing), but it cannot show us his in- 
ner thought processes. Thus it is often pointed out that when we watch 
a politician on television, we are more likely to think about his personal- 
ity — is he good-looking, natural, lying, warm, strong?— than about his 
reasoning powers. 

The fact that people talk on television shows doesn't add much to 
what the camera tells us about their intelligence. This is partially be- 
causajpeeches are ghosted and everything is carefully staged. But the 
deeper problem is that what all people say on television is controlled by 
the demands of a public communications medium which is aimed at 
pleasing a mass audience. As the postmodern sociologist Baudrillard 
says, "the mass(age) is the message." In other words, television must 
above all entertain and massage a mass audience, and for this reason it 
cannot afford much talk which is complicated and difficult to follow. 
Nor can it afford many sentiments and beliefs which challenge the norm. 
And when the Other does appear on talk shows, notice how its voice is 
constantly surrounded by the host and audience, both reassuring us that 
our prevailing sentiments and beliefs are the only correct ones. In gen- 
eral, what the mass(age) medium demands is television personalities 
and political candidates who stick to the simple, cliched, and socially 
approved surface. 

This mass(age) way of talking is strengthened by something else which 
Kosinski emphasizes about television communication: the fact that the 
television talker cannot see his audience — cannot see what impressions 
his words are making on the faceless millions who are watching him. In 
such a situation it seems best to play it safe, to avoid anything too pri- 
vate or complicated, in favor of collective descriptions and sentiments 
which will not offend and which everyone can follow. In the metaphor 
which dominates Being There, what television demands is a kind of reas- 
suring "blankness." 

Given such a communication situation, even in dealing with compli- 
cated issues, television invites simple-minded comparisons instead of 
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complicated reasoning. Thus Chance seems quite normal when, in re- 
sponse to the question of why the economy is declining, he says: 

In a garden . . . growth has its season. There are spring and summer, 
but there are also fall and winter. And then spring and summer again. 

As long as the roots are not severed, all is well and all will be well. 

( 54 ) 

Such reassuring but blank responses are made for mass(age) television 
politics, and thus on ''Meet the Press," a White House economic advisor 
responded to a question from a CNN interviewer about an economic 
recession by saying: 

1 don't think it's the end of the world even if we have a recession. 

We'll pull back out of it again. No big deal Things change. The 

tide comes in, it comes out. The moon goes up, it comes down. 1 

But what makes Chance a particularly suitable candidate in an era of 
televised politics is that his personality has been formed by television, 
and here we should turn to Kosinski's ideas about the relation between 
television watching and personality development. The main issue is the 
kind of personality which is formed from interacting with a television 
set rather than interacting with other human beings. To begin with, 
Kosinski argues that if a child's sense of well-being comes from flicking 
channels rather than from acting in the world, he will develop a passive 
personality and also one that is naive about the difficulty of bending the 
real world his way. The naive optimism is encouraged not only bv the 
TV watcher's ability to change the world with a mere flick of the chan- 
nel changer, but also by television's quick and simple solutions at the 
end of the half-hour show. Kosinski also emphasizes that a human be- 
ing who grows up in front of her TV set will lack a strong sense of her- 
self as an individual human being, for such a sense can be developed 
only through acting in the world and then observing how other human 
beings respond to one's actions. As Kosinski says: 

By looking at him, others could make him be clear, could open him 
up and unfold him; not to be seen was to blur, to fade out. Perhaps 
he was missing a lot by simply watching others on TV and not be- 
ing watched by them. (12) 

Here Kosinski is assuming the postmodern point that an eye turned 
inward cannot see a distinct self; he is also following Sartre in assuming 
that an individual's sense of self must therefore depend on the eye of 
the Other, i.e., on how other human beings see and label him. But the 
eye of the television set doesn't look back at the watcher, and since it 
doesn't — since it doesn't say you're smart dumb, brave or cowardly, 
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creative or a bore, good or bad a child who spends a lot of time inter 
acting with his television set will have a poorly developed sense of him- 
self Finally, the development of a blank personality will also be encour- 
aged through the watcher's identification with the personalities he sees 
on TV; since they express only safe and cliched emotions and thoughts, 
he, too, will develop a safe and cliched personality. 

Since print reflects thought processes and takes the reader into a more 
private world, reading would work against the formation of a cliched, 
channel-changing personality, yet, as so many channel-changing stu- 
dents say, reading is "boring" compared to a TV massage. Bi t thehnal 
result is a human being with no more personal identity than a blank 
page." While such an identity adds to Chance's political appeal in a 
democratic society (since it enables people from diverse backgrounds to 
project into him wha*: they want to see), Kosinski does not suggest that 

it is good for a democratic society. * . 

Notice that in presenting this meditation on how television is influ- 
encing human life, Kosinski begins with two major postmodern propo- 
sitions: first, we should think of language as creating rather than repre- 
senting the world. What Kosinski adds is that the mass(age) language 
of television is creating a new kind of human world, a world in which 
differences and distinctions are being eliminated. The second proposi- 
tion is that the self isn't expressed by language; it is created by language. 
In other words, the self is an extension of language, rather than the re- 
verse Today we are simplv becoming extensions of television language 
(this point is made dramatically in David Cronenberg's 1982 postmodern 
film Videodrome, which shows a pulsating videocassette being shoved 
directly into the main character's guts). But what Kosinski adds is that 
the language of television differs from written language, and thus a new 
kind of self is being created. Unlike the earlier self, the new one will be 
"smoothed out" and shaped like a cliche, with little uniqueness, a lack 
of self-awareness, unable to distinguish between reality and make-be- 
lieve or intelligence and stupidity. Kosinski calls it a "videot! 

The Art of the Novel and The Unbearable Lightness of Being 

In The Art of the Novel the Czech novelist Milan Kundera has given us a 
postmodern view of the novel as an art form, and in The Unbearable Uglit- 
„e ss of Beiii^, he has written one of the most interesting postmodern nov- 
els Kundera is important because he shows us not only the possibilities 
for a postmodern novel, but also for a postmodern way of living in the 

In The Art of the Novel he discusses the history of the Western novel, 
beginning with a contrast between Cervantes and scientific thinkers such 
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as Galileo and Descartes. The contrast: while the new Western scientists 
were anxiously striving to capture the truth about the world, the novel- 
ists were saying that human beings live in a relative, ambiguous world 
in which there is no truth. In developing this theme, Kundera especially 
praises the novels of Rabelais, Cervantes, Sterne, Diderot, Balzac, 
Stendhal, Flaubert, Dostoevsky, Tolstoy, Proust, Joyce, Kafka, and Broch, . 
and he concludes with the Jewish proverb "Man thinks, God laughs." In 
other words, these novelists remind us that God laughs at the sight of 
man thinking: 

Because man thinks and the truth escapes him. Because the more 
men think, the more one man's thought diverges from another's. 

And finally, because man is never what he thinks he is. (1986, 158) 

For Kundera, the novel is thus an "echo of God's laughter" (158). It is 
also the enemy of the man who hasn't heard of God's laughter, the man 
who thinks he lives in truth, and especially the totalitarian. As Kundera 
says: 

The world of one single Truth and the relative, ambiguous world of 
the novel are molded of entirely different substances. Totalitarian 
Truth excludes relativity, doubt, questioning; it can never accom- 
modate what I would call the spirit of the novel. (14) 

As to the value of an art form that echoes God's laughter at our 
pretensions to truth, Kundera concludes: 

But it is precisely in losing the certainty of truth and the unanimous 
agreement of others that man becomes an individual. The novel is 
an imaginary paradise of individuals. It is the territory where no 
one possesses the truth, neither Anna nor Karenin, but where ev- 
eryone has the right to be understood, both Anna and Karenin. (1 59) 

Thus, while Totalitarian Truth is threatened by the novel, democracy 
thrives on it. For the novel's questioning and doubting, with its multi- 
plicity of characters and points of view, remind us that no one knows 
the truth, including the totalitarian who wants to impose his order on 
the rest of us. Such a reminder breeds tolerance and curiosity about the 
Other, helping to create a democratic "paradise of individuals." Here it 
should be noted chat when the Russians invaded Czechoslovakia in 1%8, 
Kundera's novels were banned from the public libraries in the name of 
Communist Truth. 

In discussing the novel as an art form, Kundera develops another 
major theme: that the novel is above all the art form which raises ques- 
tions about our existence in the world as self-conscious beings. Thus the 
novel also explores the mystery of the self, but its main focus is not on 
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an encapsulated, essential self, but rather on human existence in the 
world. As Kundera says, the novel is "the great prose form in which an 
author thoroughly explores, by means of experimental selves (charac- 
ters), some great themes of existence" (1986, 142). In adopting this ap- 
proach to the novel, Kundera is accepting the Heideggerian view of 
human existence — specifically, that it doesn't make sense to talk about a 
self that exists apart from a historically determined situation in the world. 
For Kundera, as well as for Heidegger, human being is primarily being-in- 
the-world and not Descartes's self-sufficient "I," which is centered in it- 
self. 

In an interview, Kundera suggests that his own novels might be seen 
as "phenomenological" (1986, 32), i.e., as novels which attempt to show 
us something about our being-in-the-world as self-conscious beings. 
Again following Heidegger, he also says that such novels are needed 
because the prevailing scientific and technological thinking, which has 
"reduced the world to a mere object of technological and mathematical 
investigation" (3), obscures our everyday being-in-the-w’orld. In 
Heidegger's phrase, scientific and technological thinking have led to 
"the forgetting of being," and for Kundera, a good novel is one which 
helps us to overcome this "forgetting." Such a novel shows us an un- 
known aspect of our existence in the world, and in doing so opens up 
new’ possibilities for our existence. 

Hoping to overcome our "forgetting," in The Unbearable Lightness of 
Being, Kundera asks us to meditate on the "unbearable lightness" of 
human existence. The main character, Tomas, is a doctor in Prague, and 
he is a postmodern intellectual who thinks that the key to human exist- 
ence is the unbearable lightness of a world in which everything hap- 
pens but once. What is "unbearable" is the thought that whatever exists 
but once is without value or significance. If I only once strut and fret my 
hour upon the stage and then am heard no more, I signify nothing. And 
the same is true of everything else. Furthermore, if this is my situation 
in the world, I cannot know what to want; for example, if I haven't ex- 
isted before, how can I know whether I should get married at this par- 
ticular time? Finding myself in the midst of such a contingent world, I 
seem to be without weight, and thus there is something unbearable at 
the center of human existence. 

According to this meditation, what rescues us from despair is the 
thought of "recurrence" or "return," and thus at the start of the novel 
we are presented with Nietzsche's idea of "eternal return"— the idea 
that "everything recurs as we once experienced it. and that the recur- 
rence itself recurs ad infinitum" (1984, 3). That the idea of return is 
important to us seems undeniable. For example, if a race riot happens 
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only once in Los Angeles, vve tend to regard it as a fluke, of no signifi- 
cance; but if it happens again, the situation seems heavier, worth paying 
attention to. The same is true in our thinking about personal relation- 
ships: a one-nighter is regarded as an insignificant fling, not worth writ- 
ing about; but if a man returns to the same woman night after night, we 
celebrate his behavior in "true love" poetry. We also celebrate the life of 
a man who has returned to the same job day after day for twenty-five 
years, and if that man thinks he will be "bom again," he can take him- 
self very seriously. Kundera sums up by pointing out that the thought 
of recurrence is tied inextricably with three others: what is recurrent is 
necessary, and "only necessity is heavy, and only what is heavy has value" 
(33). 

Given such associations, human beings have tried to create a hea ier 
world — a world governed by the eternal return. Both language and ritual 
approximate this heavier, more significant world. But they were only 
the beginning, and in the modem world, with its emphasis on rational 
rule following, specialized roles, and fixed, standardized procedures, 
existence has become much heavier. This is what we see in modem bu- 
reaucracies, but, as this example suggests, life in the heavier world is 
made possible only by a trade-off: for in gaining the heavier existence of 
eternal return, we must sacrifice adventure, novelty, and individual free- 
dom. The same trade-off is obvious in the life of the man who gives up 
chasing and begins returning to the same wife night after night. With 
"the love of his life," he becomes heavy and significant, but he no longer 
experiences adventure, novelty, and freedom. In general, the heavy life 
of return pins the individual down, and so it is also perceived as a "bur- 
den." Thus, in fleeing from unbearable lightness, we ran into the bur- 
den of heaviness. Tomas seems to suggest that what we want is a light- 
heaviness, but since this is impossible we are typically dissatisfied with 
our existence in the world. 

This meditation on lightness and heaviness is illustrated in Tomas's 
life and also in the lives of the other main characters: Teresa, who be- 
comes the love of Tomas's life; Franz, the schoolteacher; and Sabina, the 
artist and mistress of both Tomas and Franz. Each of these characters 
senses the unbearable lightness of human existence in the world, and 
each deals with it in a different way. 

The key to Tomas's life is that he usually wants to "make heavy go to 
light" ( 1 084, 196). Thus when we first meet him we learn that he has 
divorced his wife and separated himself from the rest of his family, opt- 
ing instead for a life of womanizing and "erotic friendship" (12). It is an 
accidental meeting with Teresa, who taps into his "poetic memory" (208), 
which causes him to return to a heavier existence. But even then he 
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maintains a great many light, erotic friendships, causing Teresa a great 
deal of suffering. Did Tomas— and do others who fall in love— simulate 
his love for Teresa, in order to overcome the unbearable lightness of be- 
ing? Postmodern Kundera isn't sure, but he does suggest that a love 
relationship provides the best middle ground between unbearable light- 
ness and the burden of heaviness: lying beyond the "it must be of the 
natural and human worlds, "love is our freedom" (236). 

Teresa escapes lightness through her relationship with Tomas, but 
also through her relationship with the family dog. Since the un-self-con- 
scious dog is still a part of nature, a life in harmony with its needs pro- 
duces endless repetition and a sense of heaviness, a natural heaviness 
without conflict. Kundera praises dog love, and he shows that it is one 
of the better ways of escaping lightness, perhaps superior to love for 
another human being! Kundera's point is that we should give up on 
Descartes's goal of making mankind "the master and proprietor (28S) 
of nature and instead try to live in harmony with nature— although 
Kundera also emphasizes that a full return is impossible for a self-con- 



scious animal. „ 

Tomas's attitude toward lightness is contrasted with that of branz, a 
modernist schoolteacher who is constantly trying to turn lightness into 
heaviness. Like other modernist intellectuals from Plato to the present, 
in experiencing the world, Franz is constantly searching for universal 
essences and necessary rational truths. If such essences and truths could 
be located, existence would become very heavy, and we could know the 
world and what to do in it. The problem is that while searching for uni- 
versal essences and timeless truths, we overlook the contingent particu- 
lars that actually exist in the world. Specifically, while trying to shove 
people into our conceptual boxes, we ignore their concrete uniqueness 
and see them in terms of abstract categories that exist only in our heads. 

Here, modernist Franz is contrasted with postmodern Tomas, who, 
because he accepts that everything happens but once, has no interest in 
locating universal essences and timeless truths. The difference is illus- 
trated in their approaches to women: Tomas is an "epic womanizer 
(201 ) who is interested in the particular qualities which make each of his 
lovers unique and who is thus open to the light reality that he ^uany 
experiences. Franz, on the other hand, is a "lyrical womanizer (201) 
who searches for his lovers' resemblances to the Ideal Woman (based on 
his i mage of his mother) and who is thus c losed off to the unique human 
being who is actually before him. Yearning for heaviness, Franz even 
keeps his eyes closed in bed! In setting up the contrast, Kundera clearly 
sides with Tomas's postmodern approach to the world, and he shows 
that Franz's heavier approach inevitably blinds him to light reality. 
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Whether he is describing Franz's thinking about his wife, mistress, or 
revolutionary politics, what Kundera emphasizes is that modernist in- 
tellectuals like Franz "[have] always preferred the unreal to the real" 
(120) and thus "understood nothing" (119). 

If Franz grew up with a strong yearning for a well-known, heavy 
world, the artist Sabina wants only an unknown lightness. She thus lives 
a life of betrayal where "betrayal" means "breaking ranks and going 
off into the unknown" (91)— betraying her father, her husband, the com- 
munists, and even her countrymen. And whenever a lover like Franz 
tries to get heavy with a proposal, she again sets off for the unknown, 
that is, for the unbearable lightness of being. 

Because she represents an extreme way of dealing with a world in 
which everything happens but once, Sabina is perhaps the most inter- 
esting character in the novel. Particularly interesting are her ideas about 
art. To begin with, she calls for an art that forces human beings to think 
about the fundamental lightness of existence, and for this reason she 
rejects realism as well as kitsch. For her, as for a postmodern like Lyotard, 
realism is merely art that presents the world that collective common 
sense believes in, the heavy world that "everybody knows." She prefers 
- >bism over realism because in cubism the pretense of such a heavy 
' j rld is gone, and in its place are many individual points of view, many 
contingent, light worlds instead of one heavy world. Rather than silenc- 
ing individual voices, cubism celebrates them by showing us that there 
is beauty in their lightness. Thus, like the novel as an art form, cubism 
helps to make possible "the paradise of individuals." 

In developing her postmodern aesthetic theory, Sabina asserts that 
"beauty is a world betrayed" (110). Specifically, it is an artistic image 
that betrays the heavy world of Totalitarian Truth — an image that helps 
us to see the fundamental lightness that underlies any collective human 
order that we believe in. Beauty is thus an image of a peaceful landscape 
with a blotch of spilled red paint on it, or an idyllic still life of apples, 
nuts, and a tiny, candlelit Christmas tree, showing a hand ripping through 
the canvas. In such paintings, much like dadaist paintings just after the 
First World War, the heavy collective world is betrayed through the ad- 
dition of something incongruous, something not in harmony with con- 
ventional representations of the world. In such art, our faith in the heavy 
rational order is. smashed, and the fundamental lightness of existence 
again shines forth. What appears is an individual voice, the Other that 
exists beneath the official collective voice. 

On the other hand, Sabina finds kitsch intolerable, and it is the main 
subject of Kundera's "novelistic essay" in the sixth part of the novel. In 
discussing kitsch, Kundera emphasizes that it is art aimed at producing 
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a "categorical agreement with being" (248). What this means is that kitsch 
is an art that reassures us that the author of Genesis was right when he 
said that "the world was created properly, and that human existence is 
good, and that we are therefore entitled to multiply" (248). Kitsch reas- 
sures us by showing us a world in which the unacceptable is totally 
denied. As Kundera puts it, "Kitsch is the absolute denial of shit, in both 
the literal and the figurative senses of the word; kitsch excludes every- 
thing from its purview which is essentially unacceptable in human ex- 
istence" (248). Here we might note that while Dostoevsky's Ivan 
Karamazov thought the main theological problem was the existence of 
moral evil in God's world, for Sabina the problem is aesthetic— the ex- 
istence of ugly shit in God's world! 

Kitsch is the art that says it isn't so, that, for example, Jesus did not 
shit. Here we should think of some of the kitsch images of Jesus— of the 
gentle Son of God, bathed in a golden aura, speaking love to innocent 
young children. Such images totally fence off the unacceptable shit of 
existence, and they do so by appealing directly to the heart. As Kundera 
says, 'When the heart speaks, the mind finds it indecent to object. In the 
realm of kitsch, the dictatorship of the heart reigns supreme" (250). But 
in order to overwhelm the mind, the feeling induced by kitsch must be 
shared by the multitudes, and for this reason ’ 'tsch is based on images 
which are engraved on the memory of a group— e.g., of a happy family 
opening presents around a Christmas tree, first love, the death of the 
family dog. Such images not only create strong emotion, they also bring 
people together, and Kundera says, "The brotherhood of man on earth 
will be possible only on a base of kitsch" (251). But in doing so, it leaves 
no room for the individual voice, for the unbearable lightness of exist- 
ence — and thus Sabina hates it. 

In her art as well as her personal life, Sabina wants only to betray the 
heavy collective world. But at the end of the novel, we learn that al- 
though she has betrayed her father, her husband, all of her lovers, the 
communists, and her countrymen, she still cannot tace the total and 
unbearable lightness of her individual existence in the world. Instead, 
we find her living with an elderly couple in America, part of the happy 
family sitting around the kitchen table and telling stories in the evening, 
just as it is pictured in the kitsch that Sabina despises. Kundera’s point 
is that no human being can fully embrace the unbearable lightness of 
being. 

But, for Kundera, the greater problem today is the human being who 
wants to embrace greater heaviness and who, as a result, is willing to 
persecute the individual voice. This is what Kundera emphasizes in 
describing the major historical event which dominates the novel— the 
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1968 communist invasion and later occupation of Czechoslovakia. Here 
what we see is a group of human beings who, in their flight from light- 
ness, have set up a society which is controlled by a single collective voice, 
specifically, by the voice of the Party, Party art, totalitarian kitsch, and 
an endless repetition of the Party line, keeping everyone marching in 
step in the May Day parade, with heavy but frozen smiles. Kundera 
also shows us that this social situation was backed up by a secret police 
who attempted to stifle all deviance through an invasion of private life. 
In this kind of society, there is plenty of Eternal Return with the same 
cliches and poses repeated over and over, but there is little humor, irony, 
novelty, imagination, adventure, or play. It is a society which has clamped 
down on the beauty of the Other, and it is also the kind of society which 
appears in all of the novels discussed in this section. The only difference 
between the villagers in Tlic Painted Bird, on the one hand, and the com- 
munists in Tlw Unbearable Lightness of Being and the capitalists in Being 
There and Breakfast of Champions, on the other, is that the villagers are not 
armed with rational technology. 

Aside from its theme, The Unbearable Lightness of Being is an impor- 
tant work because it shows us the promise of a postmodern approach to 
the novel. In writing this novel, Kundera, like Kosinski and Vonnegut, 
has abandoned the modern starting point that the novelist must first 
hold a mirror up to nature. And like Vonnegut, he has also abandoned 
the idea that the reader must be presented with an orderly story in which 
events are presented in a logical way, with a beginning, middle, and 
end. Here, too, the narrative is broken, tangled, and filled with repeti- 
tion, and we learn about the main character's death before we learn 
about the last few years of his life. Kundera also keeps interrupting — to 
make some personal comments about his characters or perhaps to give 
us his novelistic essay on kitsch. Like Vonnegut, he wants to keep re- 
minding us that we human beings are responding to works of the imagi- 
nation, not to truth. The characters are only lightly described (we know 
nothing about Tomas'sphysical appearance and nothing about his child- 
hood), and the descriptions are given only to help the reader under- 
stand the character's existential situation in the world, not to tell us what 
he is "reallv like." 

In short, neither the story nor the characters are designed to give us 
the Single Rational Truth about the world; rather, they serve as a medi- 
tation 01 human existence — specifically, on the unbearable lightness of 
being and how human beings can deal with it. Here a meditation has 
replaced the mirror, and the goal of the meditation isn't to preach Totali- 
tarian Truth, but to open up possibilities for our own existence in the 
world. 
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And finally, in this novel Kundera suggests that the model human 
being isn't the modernist who is trying to capture essences and truth; 
rather, he is a human being who faces the contingency of his existence, 
while being guided by a sense of beauty. The model is Tomas, who, when 
he sees a contingent but beautiful love, hangs on to it and makes it a 
major motif in his life. The problem of human existence isn't how to 
capture the world in rational categories; it's to take contingency and 
give it a beautiful shape. 

Note 

1 . 1 took this quote from the LA. Times , a number of years ago. I regret that I 
can no longer locate the citation for it. 
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[A painting is like] a transparent window through which we look 

out into a section of the visible world. 

— Alberti, fifteenth century 
(Minor 1994,61) 

Art should have no other guide than the torch of reason. 

— David, eighteenth century 
(Canaday 1959, 30) 

Show me an angel and I'll paint one. 

— Courbet, middle nineteenth 
century (Canaday 1959, 103) 

1 do not want to represent nature; I want to recreate it. 

— Cezanne, late nineteenth 
century (Canaday 1959, 344) 

[My art-project isn't] make-believe . . . [it's] the real life. 



From the beginnings of Western art in ancient Greece, artists were espe- 
cially preoccupied with representing reality, and this preoccupation con- 
tinued throughout the modern period. The idea that a painting could 
somehow show us the truth about the world was greatly reinforced by 
the discovery of perspective at the end of the Middle Ages, for with 
perspective the artist could provide the illusion of a three-dimensional 
world on a two-dimensional surface. Thus in the Renaissance Alberti 
defined a painting as a "window" on the world. As in modern litera- 
ture, the representations that appeared in the artist's window kept chang- 
ing throughout the modern period, but not the goal of providing an 
accurate representation of the world. Because they saw themselves as 
truth-finders, all of the artists in the modern tradition, whether neoclas- 
sicist, romanticist, realist, or impressionist, did "objective studies" of 



— Christo, late twentieth century 
(Mavsles, Zwerin,and Maysles 
1978) 
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their subjects before painting them, and even a romantic artist like Con- 
stable could say that 

Painting is a science and should be pursued as inquiry into the laws 
of nature. Why, then, may not landscape be considered as a branch 
of natural philosophy, of which pictures are but experiments? 
(Gardner 1970, 658) 

In the first part of this chapter, we will look at the history of artistic 
representation throughout the modern period, beginning with Poussin 
and David; and as in the chapter on literature, in discussing this history 
we will also be concerned with the gradual awareness of the limits of a 
modernist approach to the arts. Then we will turn to Lyotard s 
postmodern aesthetic theory, contrasting it with Kant's modern theory, 
and finally to a discussion of postmodern art and architecture. 

The Early Modem Tradition: Neoclassicism 

In the seventeenth century Poussin was the leading French painter, and 
in his window we find a world which is well ordered, peaceful, and 
without the details of a particular time or place. Poussin also wrote an 
influential treatise on painting that called for a grand manner classi- 
cism in which artists would show only "great subjects" (e.g., battles, 
heroic action, and biblical scenes), while excluding extraneous detail and 
anything "low" (i.e., everyday life) (Gardner 1970, 594). The key to this 
kind of art is "restraint," "moderation," "balance," and good taste, 
and this is what we find in David's first paintings a few years later. But 
then, while still attempting to provide an "imitation of nature in her 
most beautiful and perfect form" (Gardner 1970, 639), David developed 
a much stricter art, as is illustrated in his neoclassical paintings such as 
Oath of the Horntii; The Death of Socrates; Lictors Bringing Back the Bodies of 
His Sons to Brutas; The Death of Marat; and Le Sacre. In these paintings 
David was governed by the belief that "Art should have no other guide 
than the torch of Reason" (Canaday 1959, 30), and thus they enable us to 
see how the celebration of reason influenced early modern art. We can 
also see the same kind of world that we found in Racine's neoclassical 
tragedy, Phedre. 

To begin with, it is a world which is written in the language of math- 
ematics. In The Oath of the Horatii (see Figure 1), for example, everything 
is based on the number three: specifically, there are three simple arches 
in the background and three triangular shapes in the foreground; three 
unemotional soldiers on one side and three emotional women on the 



Fic 1 Jacques Louis David, French (1748-1825), The Oath of the Horatit, 

1784, Oil on canvas, 130 x 168 in. Collection of the Louvre. © PHOTO >- 
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other side; and a stem Roman father at the center of everything, throw- 
ing three swords out to his soldier sons. According to the story being 
illustrated, the father is ordering his sons to fight, risk their lives, and 
kill for their country, even though they will be killing one of their own 
in-laws (the fiance of one of the weeping women in the painting). If you 
were a postmodern, you might think of the father as a power-hungry 
patriarch, or perhaps as the Fuhrer ready to sacrifice some more Ger- 
man boys, but David pictures him as a noble human being who should 
be revered and followed. The father's noble message is that his boys 
must do their rational duty for their country, rather than yield to sissy 
emotion. And like all of the human beings in the painting, the father has 
an idealized, youthful body with a solid, geometric shape. The painting's 
message — that human beings should fight down selfish passion while 
striving to do their duty in a rational universe -is simply and clearly 
stated in the painting. 

As we saw in Pithin', what makes everything simple and clear is that 
there is no room in a rational window for the "lowly" everyday world 
that we actually experience. Specifically, there is no room for change, 
complicated historical developments, the clutter of confusing detail, com- 
plex human beings, lower classes, and the difficulty of clearly separat- 
ing good and evil. This everyday world continues to be ignored even 
when David drops legendary subject matter and looks through his ra- 
tional window at contemporary events and people. For example, in Le 
Sucre, Napoleon appears as a noble and handsome young genius, rather 
than as the uncouth and portly little man who was responsible for the 
deaths of thousands of human beings, and Josephine appears as a pure 
young thing, rather than as the poorly preserved forty-one-year-old not 
noted for sexual purity. 

Since David worked for Napoleon, perhaps this was to be expected, 
and much more revealing is David's The Death of Marat. Here the subject 
was a complicated, sordid, almost ludicrous contemporary event— the 
stabbing death of a leader of the French Revolution in his bathtub, where 
he spent his days writing on an improvised table while soaking his pso- 
riasis. The murderer was a sneaky but clever woman who managed to 
get by security; she had been sympathetic to the revolution but was now 
morally outraged by Marat's excessive use of the guillotine. She mur- 
dered him to stop it; afterward she was guillotined herself. In David's 
rational window, all of this is reduced to a simple, neoclassical trag- 
e dy_ a f L »w essential details, a quiet, somber mood, and a noble hero 
who dies a blissful stoic death while doing his duty for his country. As 
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in PhMre, everything is simple and solid and clearly outlined in the lan- 
guage of mathematics, and there isn't a hint of historical or moral com- 
plexity. 

In presenting such a world David is not just playing around or sim- 
ply trying to make a living. His purpose is serious, and he believes that 
"the arts must contribute forcefully to the education of the public" 
(Gardner 1970, 640). If, as a skeptical postmodern, you were to ask him 
just what his "moral education" consisted of, perhaps you would first 
be told that it is an education that encourages people to control their 
passions and do their rational duty. This idea of rational duty was also 
preached in Phedre, and it is also illustrated in The Oath of the Horatii, The 
Death of Marat, The Death of Socrates, and Brutas. 

If you were to ask David why the actions described in these paintings . 
are examples of "rational behavior," he would be hard-pressed to an- 
swer you with a rational argument. Indeed, as Hume pointed out, noth- 
ing is contrary to reason, not even the preference for destroying the whole 
world over the scratching of your finger. The point here is that the no- 
tion of "rational duty" is hopelessly vague and does not provide any 
specific moral prescriptions for living in the world. On the other hand, 
if rational duty is emotionally associated with patriotism and "doing 
what's good for France," it seems to have some kind of specific mean- 
ing. And, ultimately, it is patriotism that David's art education appeals 
to; as he said, he wanted to create a "devotion to the fatherland" (Gardner 
1970, 640). Since, in the twentieth century, it has become clear that such 
devotion has been connected to massi ve slaughters, today we doubt its 
value as a sound moral guide, but Napoleon did not hesitate to put David 
in charge of France's cultural affairs. 

To conclude: In order to see what the early modernist celebration of 
reason led to in art, it is convenient to contrast David's rational window 
with Rembrandt's window, which was opened onto the world a century 
earlier, in a country which was not convinced that "reason saves." To 
begin with, where Rembrandt showed us a less orderly, more detailed 
everyday world of working human beings, David shows us a highly 
general, purified world of nobility. And where Rembrandt showed us 
human beings who were unique and flawed individuals with bodies 
subject to the whips and scorns of time, David's human beings have 
little individuality, and they have bodies that are eternally young and 
ideal. In Rembrandt's self-portraits, for example, we see the face of a 
unique individual, at first younger and confident, and then older, with 
more wrinkles and wear; and in a picture of his companion (Danae), we 
see the naked body of a paunchy, middle-aged woman, rather than a 
perfectly proportioned and eternally young Josephine. (And unlike 
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David's passive helpmates, Rembrandt's beloved is a woman who has a 
will of her own, as John Berger has noted [Berger et al. 1972, 58].) Indi- 
vidualized characteristics, sometimes even ugliness, can also be seen in 
Rembrandt's paintings of religious subjects. On the other hand, even in 
David's more relaxed portraits of his friends, we continue to see the 
ideal form rather than a flawed and concrete human being. The point 
here isn't to discuss the various causes of these differences, which would 
include Dutch capitalism and protestantism, but only to emphasize w f hat 
cannot appear in the rationalist window of early modern art. If David is 
also contrasted with Goya, who lived at the same time but not in a coun- 
try devoted to reason, we can see what else cannot appear in David's 
window: strange, imaginary forms, madness, and the brutal horrors of 
the everyday world. What we see in David is what we saw in Racine: 
reason excludes. 



Romanticism, Realism, and Impressionism 

Although they still believed in truth, the romantic artists didn't think it 
could be found in David's paintings, and they were the first to argue 
that the rational window excludes a deeper truth about human beings 
and the world they live in. As has been noted in the earlier chapters, for 
the romantic, this "deeper truth" can be found only if we get closer to 
the nature that exists beneath our rational minds and civilized forms. 
Here the assumption that nature has a rational order is dropped. The 
new assumption is that if we set aside our rational thoughts and simply 
intuit or directly experience nature, we will discover its truth. Given 
this faith— the modernist faith that it is possible to have direct contact 
with something other than language — the romantic artists thought that 
their pictures of the world were more "realistic" than those of the neo- 
classicists. 

Although there are variations, none of the romantics show us any- 
thing resembling David's clear, solid, and orderly nature. The language 
of mathematics, of Newton's orderly cosmic clock, cannot be found in 
the romantic paintings of Gericault and Delacroix; think specifically of 
Gericault's Raft of the Medusa and Delacroix's The Lion Hunt (see Figure 
2) and The Death ofSardanapalus. In such paintings, we encounter a dis- 
ordered world characterized by violent motion, broken, irregular lines, 
and intense, overflowing and expressive color, rather than David s static 
platonic forms, subdued color, and geometric shapes. What we see is 
that nature is now in flux, and its purpose is no longer clear. And in- 
stead of David's self-controlled, rational essences, we find suffering, and 
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Fig. 2. Eugene Delacroix, French (1798-1863), The Lion Hu tit, 1860/61, Oil on 
canvas, 76.5 x 98.5 cm. Potter Palmer Collection, 1992.404. Photograph © 1994, 
The Art Institute of Chicago. All rights reserved. 



sometimes mad human beings who are controlled by their emotions; 
and they have tortured and dying bodies. Much closer to Darwin than 
to Rousseau, these romantic paintings minimize the difference between 
human beings and other animals: savage lions and savage human be- 
ings fight side by side, and often horse and rider seem to be one, twist- 
ing in violent motion. As Delacroix said: 

It is evident that nature cares very little whether man has a mind or 
not. The real man is the savage; he is in accord with nature as she is. . 
(Gardner 1970, 646) 

Here, and in many romantic paintings, what is suggested is the 
worldview of Schopenhauer and Nietzsche. As was mentioned earlier, 
for Nietzsche, there is no rational design behind what appears; rather, 
there is a blind chaos of dissatisfied and competing wills to power. And 
in this view, the human being is no longer a unique creature with a ra- 
tional essence; in other words, the will to power is also the driving force 
in human life. 
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In the sublime art of Turner, Constable, and Frederick, the romantic 
window shows us a more peaceful, mystical world, but it is not a world 
that can be grasped through human reason. Nor do the exotic settings 
and great literary heroes of romantic art show us anything of the con- 
temporary everyday world that the artist was living in. Here you might 
consider Delacroix's Liberty Leading the People, a romantic picture of a 
contemporary event, the 1830 revolution in the streets of Paris. Despite 
the violen' movement, gun smoke, death, and recognizable street types, 
Delacroix can show us only an allegory in which beautiful, half-naked 
Liberty is leading the French people to the Promised Land. In compari- 
son to The Death of Marat, in Liberty we see a world in motion. It is a 
world which is dominated by passion, but since the romantic still thinks 
he must present universal and timeless truth, he remains far removed 
from the particular, historical, and everyday world. 

Like Stendhal and Balzac, the realists who followed the romantics 
did look closely at the world around them. As Courbet said: 

To be able to translate the customs, ideas and appearances of my 
time as I see them— in a word— to create a living art— this has been 
my aim The art of painting can consist only in the representa- 

tion of objects visible and tangible tothe painter. . . . Show me an 
angel and I'll paint one. (Canaday 1959, 103) 

Here the artist is no longer concerned with universal and eternal truth; 
rather, he wants us to see the historically determined truth of his own 
time. And instead of angels and idealized heroes, he shows us the ev- 
eryday street people in the world around him. For example, in Thi 
Stonebreakers, Burial at Ornam, and Two Girls on the Banks of the Seine, we 
no longer see rational or emotional essences but individualized and 
flawed human beings submerged in the contemporary world. They are 
neither dressed up, nor being led by Liberty. 

The realist tradition reaches a striking conclusion with Manet's The 
Olympia (see Figure 3). Here, instead of the traditional sweet and beau- 
tiful reclining nude, we see one of the coarser Parisian whores staring 
right back at us, without a submissive smile, perhaps waiting for an 
offer, totally indifferent to David's eternal moral values. And in order to 
give us the truth about her, Manet tries to t scrupulously objective, like 
Flaubert in describing Madame Bovary, the artist here strives for an im- 
personal presentation of his subject, describing her as a scientist might 
describe an insect. Thus, where David wanted to show us an eternal 
rational essence while telling us an uplifting moral story, Manet is con- 
tent to show us an everyday, flawed human being who lived at a par- 
ticular time in history. And instead of moralizing, Manet is content to 
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Fig. 3. Edouard Manet, French (1832-1883), The Olympia, 1863, Oil on canvas, 
51.25 x 71.75 in, Collection of the Musee d'Orsay. © PHOTO R.M.N. 



tell us: "This is the way it is." It can also be noted that where Delacroix 
wanted us to see eternal emotional truths, Manet wants to keep all emo- 
tion out of the picture. Seduced by the ideal of scientific objectivity, Manet 
thinks that by suppressing emotion and moral judgment, he will be able 
to give us a more accurate picture of the world. 

But Manet, like the other artists who became impressionists, later 
realized that presenting the truth is more difficult than the window-on- 
the-world tradition had assumed: for a distinction can be drawn be- 
tween ivhat an artist sees and how he sees it. In other words, the impres- 
sionists concluded that artists could no longer ignore the subjective 
dement in the window, and so they attempted to show us the truth about 
how the world appears to a perceiver. In pursuing this truth the impres- 
sionists emphasized that objects appear differently at different times of 
the day under different conditions of lighting, and thus their paintings 
specifically focus on momentary appearances of the world — not a gen- 
eral view of the object, but a specific view of the object at 9:05 a.m. Even- 
tually, Monet shows us not one but several paintings of haystacks, re- 
vealing how he saw them at different times of the day. What should be 
emphasized here is that the impressionists were still working within the 
window-on-lhe-world tradition, and they continued to think of them- 
selves as scientists, but now the artist is a scientific expert on optical 
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sensations, and he identifies truth with how an object appears to the eye 
of a perceiver at a particular moment. 

But why assume that a painting focusing on a momentary optical 
sensation gives us the truth about how the world appears to us at a 
given moment in time? This assumption makes the eye omnipotent, and 
it ignores the role of the mind— specifically, of thought, emotion, and a 
particular language— in shaping how the world appears to us. Based on 
this view of perception, Monet's water lilies are nothing more than merg- 
ing patches of color, without solidity or hard outlines. But is this the 
way water lilies really appear to us? Or has Monet demonstrated that 
since our pictures of the world are shaped by linguistic descriptions, 
this odd picture of water lilies is shaped by a rather odd way of descrb- 
ing perception? Postmoderns favor the latter explanation. 

The Decline of Modernism and 
the Origins of Postmodernism 

By the end of the nineteenth century, the entire modernist, truth-show- 
ing, window-on-the-world tradition was obviously in question. In tak- 
ing impressionist theory to its extreme, in giving us pictures of how water 
lilies, haystacks, and cathedrals appear to the eye at a brief moment, 
Monet shows us formless flashes of color rather than the solid and dis- 
tinct water lilies, haystacks, and cathedrals that we actually experience 
in the world. Cezanne in particular began questioning the impressionist 
reduction of the world to a momentary optical sensation— to a transient 
view of the world which ignores the world that we think exists— and in 
his late-nineteenth- and early-twentieth-century paintings he attempts 
to restore shape and solidity to the world that is seen through the win- 
dow. Thus, in his Mont Ste-Vktoire paintings, we see more than passing 
color patches; we also see the hard outlines of solid houses and a solid 
mountain behind them. In his attempt "to make of impressionism some- 
thing solid and durable" (Canaday 1959, 339), Cezanne still thought of 
himself as a scientist who was trying to capture the object's essence, but 
he is no longer a scientist who is certain of what he sees. As is sometimes 
pointed out, instead of giving us a painting which boldly asserts, This 
is what I see," Cezanne gives us a painting which doubtfully asks, Is 
this what I see?" (Barbara Rose, quoted in Hughes 1991, 18). Also, 
Cezanne's paintings of an object are based on sev eral different views of 
it involving memory and conscious thought, not just the eye. Again, 
what is now clear are the limits of basing a view of the world solely on 
what appears to the eye, and thus painters like Cezanne begin consider- 
ing how the world appears in thought. As Kant argued against the em- 
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piricists, how human beings perceive the world is influenced by the ac- 
tive, organizing power of the mind — passive, optical impressions are 
only a small part of the story. 

But what is most radical in Cezanne is that he gives up the project of 
providing an accurate representation of nature. He is still concerned with 
presenting the truth, but he now feels that in order to convey it, he must 
distort what comes to him through the window. At this point he aban- 
dons the ancient tradition. Although he was still a truth-revealer, his art 
and his famous sentence — "I don't want to represent nature; I want to 
create it" — point clearly toward a postmodern conception of art. 

Cezanne's new way of thinking about art is much more radically de- 
veloped by Picasso and the cubists, and Picasso says directly: "I paint 
forms as I think them, not as I see them" (Hughes 1991, 32). What is 
particularly new in Picasso's art is that instead of showing us how an 
object appears from a single perspective, he shows us how it appears 
from many different perspectives. In abandoning single-point perspec- 
tive, Picasso followed Cezanne and attempted to reveal an object's es- 
sence by showing how it appears from many different angles. As was 
mentioned in discussing Virginia Woolf, the hope here is that many dif- 
ferent views of an object will add up to an objective view of it. But 
Picasso's still lifes, musicians, and women do not reveal truth. Rather, 
they reveal what Nietzsche, William James, and Virginia Woolf were 
revealing at about the same time: that all views of the world are subjec- 
tive fragments based on time, place, and change, and that no matter 
how many views we are aware of, there is still no reason to suppose that 
they add up to an objective view of things. 

What these cubist paintings suggest is the limits of ali attempts to 
represent’the world accurately. In many later cubist paintings, the situa- 
tion is even worse — we can't even find a recognizable object. When cub- 
ism first got under way, there were at least several fragmented views of 
a recognizable object, but in some of the later paintings, there are simply 
aspects of "a something I know not what.” Such paintings remind us of 
what postmoderns emphasize: the great gap between the descriptions 
in the thinker's head and the objective reality outside. We will return to 
Picasso’s cubism in discussing postmodern aesthetic theory, but here it 
should be emphasized that cubism points toward a new way of think- 
ing about art. In developing this new way of thinking, Juan Gris, one of 
the most famous cubists, says: "My aim is to create new objects which 
cannot be compared to any object in actuality" (Gardner 1970, 691 ). And 
a few years later, Magritte shows us a painting of a pipe, while remind- 
ing us, "This is not a pipe." 
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Although the attempt to represent nature came to an end and it was 
becoming clear that how we describe the world controls how we per- 
ceive it, the modernist hope that the artist could present truth lived on, 
but now the truth was seen as psychological. To some extent this ope 
began with the romantics who attempted to express emotional truth. 
But the romantics were concerned with universal emotions, whereas the 
late modernist hopeful were attempting to probe their individual psy- 
ches. The hope was that the artist could have direct contact with his 
own soul— i.e., perhaps art can be a window onto the individual soul. 
Vincent van Gogh's art is an attempt to provide such a window, and in 
paintings such as Starry Night, he is not trying to give us a picture of 
nature or of how nature appears to the eye; rather, he wants to show us 
how a unique human being feels about nature. In other words, the artist 
now wants to show us his deepest self. As van Gogh said: "Instead of 
trving to reproduce exactly what I have before my eyes, I use color more 
arbitrarily so as to express myself more forcefully' (Gardner 1970, 678). 

In the twentieth century this modernist hope of expressing sub)ective 
truth continued with surrealism, with artists attempting to show us a 
human being's deepest unconscious fantasies, desires, and complexes. 

In the 1940s, the same tradition led to abstract expressionism, so that 
Jackson Pollock, under the influence of Jungian therapy, thought he ha 
expressed his self in his splashes of paint in Lavender Mist Number 1, 
7950 And vet, as was emphasized in earlier chapters, there is no reason 
to think that a human being has direct contact with his soul, and no 
reason to believe that any kind of self-description, whether linguistic or 
pictorial, reflects that soul. Specifically, it is difficult to see why anyone 
would think that Lavender Mist Number 1,1950 is somehow a window 
on what Pollock was "really like" underneath the language he thought 
in. And if we conclude that art doesn't give us a window on either the 
subjective or objective world, the modernist truth-telling tradition in art 

1S Previewing this modernist tradition in art, we should here briefly 
focus on the changing representations of the individual self As in litera- 
ture, there is a basic shift from universal, solid, and self-sufficient indi- 
viduals (i.e., the rational and emotional essences which we find in neo- 
classical and romantic art) to particular, malleable, and socially shaped 
individuals (i.e., human beings without essences who are the pro uc s 
of contingent historical forces— whom we find in realist art). At the end 
of the nineteenth century, in van Gogh and Munch we encounter con- 
fused individuals who seem to be little more than bundles of tortured 
emotion. Nor is there anything solid in impressionism and cubism, and 
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in surrealism the individual becomes a mysterious, irrational uncon- 
scious. Eventually, in one of Magritte's paintings, we see a bowler hat 
sitting on top of nothing! And at the end of the tradition, we see 
Giacometti's City Square sculpture, which shows us isolated human be- 
ings about the size of toothpicks, just small pieces of mass in blind mo- 
tion. Later, Giacometti carried his people sculptures to exhibitions in his 
pocket! And it is certainly difficult to find anything resembling a cen- 
tered individual self in the paintings of abstract expressionism. » 

To conclude, with a growing awareness of the shaping power of lan- 
guage, the illusion of truth, the limitations of reason, and the impossi- 
bility of locating a centered individual self, a postmodern approach to 
art began to develop. It especially got under way when early-twentieth- 
century dadaists began sneering at the entire modem tradition, and es- 
pecially at the idea that more reason will save us. Believing that a ratio- 
nal civilization led to the First World War, the dadaists thought we should 
turn against a rational approach to art. Better to be childlike and put a 
mustache on the Mona Lisa, said Duchamp, who also thought that we 
should forget about Roman fountains and instead turn to the aesthetics 
of the urinal. Even more important to later thinking about art, Duchamp 
turned against the idea that an artwork is marked off from other objects 
by something unique to "art"; instead of such essentialism, he shows us 
that it is only the context of history and language that causes us to single 
out some objects in our environment as "art." 

A few years later, in the 1930s, Magritte shows us that although we 
think we are responding to objective reality, we are responding only to 
language and symbols. Like Wittgenstein at the same time, he wanted 
to overcome our confusion, and to be helpful he reminds us that his 
picture of a pipe is "not a pipe." In The Treason of Images, he also helps us 
by placing the word door ' against the picture of a horse, thus remind- 
ing us that there is only an arbitrary relationship between words and 
the things nd images they stand for. Finally, coming at the end of a long 
tradition, Magritte gives us The Human Condition. Here we see a paint- 
ing of a painting on an easel standing against a window. But this win- 
dow opens not onto the world but onto the rest of the picture, thus re- 
minding us that the whole idea of a picture window was a mistake. To 
paraphrase Derrida, there is nothing outside the picture. 



Postmodern versus Modem Aesthetics 

Before discussing distinctively postmodern art and architecture, we 
should look at aesthetic theory, beginning briefly with Kant's modernist 
aesthetics and then more fully discussing Lyotard's postmodern aes- 
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thetics. In presenting his theory, Lyotard is especially preoccupied with 
the twentieth-century avant-garde art of Picasso, Braque, Duchamp, de 
Chirico, Malevich, and Newman, and what he emphasizes is that it is an 
art that no longer provides what Kant would call the experience o 
"beauty." But before discussing Lyotard we need to return to Kant s Cri- 

tique of Judgement. , 

First, it should be noted that, during the eighteenth century, a mod- 
ern approach to aesthetic theory was developed, and this approach cen- 
tered not directly on the objective properties of an artwork or natural 
object, but rather on how we experience it. Writing toward the end of the 
century Kant's starting point is still this focus on aesthetic experience, 
and he follows the earlier thinkers in distinguishing between two kinds 
of aesthetic experience, the experience of beauty and the experience o 
the sublime. He also follows the earlier thinkers in claiming that, m both 
experiences, there is a pleasure "independent of all interest (1986, 42), 
i e a pleasure which, unlike the ^ensures of sex or moneymaking, is 
not tied to the satisfaction of the spectator's private desires and inter- 
ests. Finally, for Kant, as for his predecessors, both pleasures can be pro- 
duced by natural objects and artworks. But Kant also insists that e 
concept of the sublime in nature is far less important and rich in conse- 
quences than that of its beauty" (1986, 93), and he scarcely mentions the 

sublime in art. f . .. ~ . 

The experience of beauty is what counts, and in discussing it, c 
begins by noting that it is a response to an artwork or natural object 
which at first seems to be without purpose or meaning. Unlike a news- 
paper article, a beautiful rose or Hamlet is difficult to quickly reduce to a 
clear-cut meaning or purpose, and yet, with contemplation, it oes _ e- 
gin to seem purposeful, i.e., to be in harmony with a rational nature the •. 
wants unity, order, and purpose. Kant calls this aesthetic situation pur- 
posiveness . • • without purpose" (1987a, 84), and he argues tuat it is the 
object's lack of an immediate meaning or purpose which invite aes- 
thetic contemplation. What happens when we contemplate an object such 
as a rose is that its form seems so perfect that we feel it must have been 
designed to please a rational nature that tries to understand the world 
which would be the case if it were designed by another Rational Nature. 
When we experience an object in this way, its form produces a pleasur- 
able inner harmony, as imagination and reason come together in free 
play" (1986, 58). As was mentioned earlier, in this theory the emotions 
and senses are not the key to why we find an object beautiful; what 
counts is the object's formal perfection, which, m satisfying our desire 
for unity, order, and purpose, makes reason feel "at home in nature 

( 64 ). 
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For Kant, sublime aesthetic experience— think of looking up and see- 
ing a vast Saharan desert — differs from the experience of beauty because 
the sublime experience is not based on a form that eventually makes 
sense to reason. Rather, in focusing on the sublime desert, 1 am up against 
a formlessness that does not seem preadapted to my rational attempts 
to figure out the world. Thus there is pain in a sublime aesthetic experi- 
ence the pain of being confronted with something that does not make 
sense to human reason. 

Yet Kant claims that such a sublime experience also involves a disin- 
terested rational pleasure. This is because a sense of "infinity" enters 
my mind when I contemplate the vastness of the desert, and when it 
does, I am reassured that reason is supreme. Kant's point here is that 
since the desert, like everything that comes to us from nature, is finite, 
the idea of infinity must come from within a rational mind. Thus, in 
contemplating the desert, 1 have a sense that reason rules nature, and it 
is this thought which gives me pleasure, according to Kant's extremely 
intellectual aesthetics. Notice, however, that sublime aesthetic experi- 
ence does not reassure me that 1 can understand nature, only that as a 
rational animal, I can rise above its apparent confusions. 

The reason Kant thinks beautiful art is important and scarcely men- 
tions sublime art is that he believes that human beings need to be reas- 
sured that reason delivers truth. In the Critique of Pure Reason Kant ad- 
mitted that we can never actually know if nature is rational, so we have 
to admit that the use of reason might be futile. Yet in the Critique of Prac- 
tical Reason Kant argues that we can live a moral life only if we follow 
reason. Thus in the Critique of judgement he says that the experience of 
beauty is important because, by making "reason feel at home in nature," 
it reassures us that we are right in trying to organize the world in terms 
of reason. Sublime art offers no such reassurance and is therefore not 
important. 

Io Tin Postmodern Condition and The Inhuman, Jean- Francois Lyotard 
develops a postmodern approach to aesthetics which accepts Kant's start- 
ing point, but which reaches different conclusions. To begin with, Lyotard 
follows Kant in distinguishing sharply between beauty and. the sublime, 
and he also agrees that in the experience of beauty, there is "an accord 
between the capacity to conc< ive arid the capacity to present an object 
that corresponds to theconcept" (1992, 10). Finally, as Kant said, in sug- 
gesting that there is an agreement between the world and the concep- 
tual order in our heads, beautiful art reassures us that there is nothing 
wrong with our attempts to understand and order the world in terms of 
our rational concepts and theories. But while Kant thought this reassur- 
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ance was positive and thus praised beautiful art, Lyotard thinks it is 
negative, and thus he praises sublime art. 

Before explaining why, we should note that Lyotard s discussion of 
the sublime differs from Kant's in two ways: first, Lyotard ignores the 
connection between the sublime and what is overwhelmingly vast (the 
desert) or powerful (a hurricane); and second, he focuses on sublime art 
rather than sublime nature. On the other hand, he agrees with Kant that 
in the experience of the sublime, we are confronted with an object that 
fails to correspond to our preconceived view of the world. In Lyotard s 
words, sublime art presents "the existence of something unpresentable" 
(1992, 11) — it presents us with something that we cannot already con- 
ceive of. In making this claim, Lyotard has his eye on avant-garde art 
precisely because it is, above all, an art which confronts us with the lim- 
its of our ability to reduce the world to our rational concepts. 

To see why Lyotard thinks this is important, it is convenient to again 
focus on Picasso's cubism, which comes at the beginning of the avant- 
garde tradition; here we will focus specifically on a recent exhibition of 
a number of Picasso's paintings of the women in his life. The exhibition 
was called "Picasso's Weeping Women,'' and most of the paintings pro- 
vide good examples of Picasso's cubism. In analyzing cubism, we have 
already mentioned that by presenting us with several fragmented and 
subjective views of his subjects rather than a single, rational view, Picasso 
forces us to think about the limits of what we can know about the world. 

To see what this means with regard to the weeping women paintings, 
imagine how they might appear to a sexist. To begin with, he is not reas- 
sured that his views of women are accurate. But more than that, these 
strange images of women suggest that although he may share his view 
with friends and even with an entire society, it is no more objective than 
many other possible views (see Figure 4). As his eyes move around the 
women in these paintings, trying to capture them conceptually, looking 
to see if a particular wife fits one of his preconceived stereotypes of 
women— bitch? whore? Madonna? mother?— he is constantly frustrated. 
Could his present ways of classifying women not be objective? This same 
and disturbing thought could also occur to his wife Angel, and it could 
even be followed by another: that since her present self-concept is merely 
another subjective fragment, merely another viewpoint like those in the 
paintings, she might even think of another, more fulfilling self-concept 
and start rebelling against being Angel. The point here is that Picasso's 
nonrepresentational, multiple-perspective paintings force human beings 
to think about the great gap between what they can conceive of and 
what might be real. And by undermining the faith that our already- 
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Fig, 4. Pablo Picasso, Spanish (1881-1973), Weeping Woman, 1937, Oil on canvas, 
59.7 x 48.9 cm, Tate Gallery, London. Great Britain. © ARS, NY. 

formed concepts are objective copies of what is real, these paintings open 
up the possibility of moving beyond a stereotyped way of life. 

The aesthetic consequence of such art is both sublime insecurity and 
pleasure. First, there is the insecurity of realizing that we have nothing 
certain to hang on to, and this involves the painful thought that we don't 
know each other or even our selves. But at the same time there is a sub- 
lime feeling of pleasure, not simply from the realization that reason can 
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exceed the confusion that comes to it from the world, but also from the 
experience of escaping from a dull and cliched conceptual prison— the 
pleasure of experiencing freshness and novelty. Here we should note 
that whatever confirms collective common sense may be reassuring, ut 
it is also boring, "the same old thing." In Picasso's nonrepresentationa , 
sublime art there is the pleasurable excitement of dealing with the un- 
known. It is the pleasure of playing with, rather than capturing, 
Kosinski's "painted bird." 

But Lyotard not only praises the liberating potential of sublime art, 
he also thinks it should be valued more highly than the representational, 
beautiful art that reassures us of our rational thinking about the world. 

As to the question, why?— in other words, why should we be discour- 
aged from placing a high value on our concepts and theories?— Lyotard s 
answer is close to what Heidegger and Kundera would say, and it is an 
answer that can be traced back to Nietzsche. 

Specifically, Nietzsche argued that Kant and modern scientists were 
wrong in distinguishing between concepts and metaphors, wrong in 
claiming that concepts differ from metaphors in that they are objective 
and provide a rational basis for our theories about the world. For 
Nietzsche, the distinction is bogus because both concepts and metaphors 
are formed by focusing only on some similarities shared by objects, while 
ignoring their differences. Just as "all men are dogs" focuses only on 
sexual similarities while ignoring differences, so the concept of "dog' is 
formed by focusing only on some similarities while ignoring differences. 
In other words, for Nietzsche, all concepts are subjective fragments rather 
than objective truth, and this includes the concepts of modern science^ 
The point that Lyotard stresses is that in forming our concepts and 
theories, we are inevitably excluding something that doesn't fit Again, 
reason excludes. And for Lyotard this not only means that scientific theo- 
ries cannot be objective, they can also have negative social consequences. 
In explaining why, we can again go back to Nietzsche, specifically, to his 
claim that our creation of concepts and theories springs not from a spiri- 
tual love of truth but from an animal will to power. In other words, 
reason, which excludes, is inevitably tied to a desire to dominate, and in 
trying to classify and make things and people similar, we are simply 
trying to make them be the way we want them to be. Furthermore, when 
we act on our concepts and theories, we are trying to force the world 
into our desired order; typically, we do so in a group, and, as in The 
Painted Bird , "we" is formed at the expense of "them." Things or people 
which don't fit into our conceptual or theoretical order must somehow 
be coerced, "normalized," or perhaps eliminated. For Lyotard, as for 
Foucault (who will be discussed in the next chapter), it doesn t matter 
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which theory we hold whether that of an Eastern European peasant, a 
Nazi, a Marxist, a capitalist, or a modern psychologist — whenever we 
act on the theory, it will be at the expense of the Other. Specifically, the 
theory of Eastern European peasants led to the persecution of a small 
boy; theoretical Nazism led to the death camps; and theoretical commu- 
nism led to Stalin's purges. And at present, theoretical capitalism, with 
the aid of modern technology, is aimed at the elimination of the tradi- 
tional cultures around the world, while theoretical psychology is after 
all forms of social deviance. 

In this extreme view all attempts to actualize our concepts and theo- 
ries have the same result: they force sameness into the world while per- 
secuting diversity, and thus they produce "terror" (1992, 16). As Lyotard 
says, all attempts to reduce the world to a rational order "totalize" in 
this way, and thus Kant's Enlightenment dream of a universal man leads 
to the elimination of individual men, as it did in David's and Racine's 
neoclassical art. In short, reason inevitably serves the will to power, and 
it cannot tolerate the Other. 

Thus we need Picasso's sublime weeping women paintings because, 
by reminding us of the limits of our totalizing ways, they help us to 
overcome the terror of the twentieth century. We need his art because, 
unlike beautiful, representational art which reassures us that we've got 
it all figured out and that our conceptual order is wonderful, sublime 
nonrepresentational art reminds us of the pleasure of dealing with what 
cannot be boxed up, the pleasure of dealing with the Other. It reminds 
us of what we embraced as children, the pleasure of imaginative play 
without closure. This kind of pleasure is also felt when we bring our 
own Other into existence — as when we overthrow our traditional self- 
concepts and project something new into the world. 

To summarize the shift from a modern to a postmodern aesthetics: 
for Kant, it was obvious that reason's new scientific and moral concepts 
were giving human beings truth and greater freedom, while also elimi- 
nating the superstitious beliefs that prevented human beings from com- 
ing together. It was also obvious that a strictly rational approach to life 
had nothing to do with an animal will to power which was bent on 
swallowing up anything that was different. Thus Kant called for a rep- 
resentative art that gives us the experience of beauty. But for Lyotard, 
writing at the end of a bloody twentieth century in which rational, bu- 
reaucratic, and scientific societies have often been obsessed with elimi- 
nating the Other, what is needed is a nonrealistic art that gives us the 
experience of the sublime. Today, it is easy for many of us to share 
Lyotard's worry about what Weber has called "the iron cage" of reason; 
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it is also easy to agree with Lyotard's "equation between wealth, effi- 
ciency and truth" (1984, 45) — to agree with 

No money no proof — and that means no verification of statements 
and no truth. The games of scientific language become the games of 
the rich, in which whoever is wealthiest has the best chance of be- 
ing right. . . . (45) 

On the other hand, the sublime isn't everything, and it is difficult to 
believe that our social problems can be solved without an art that gives 
us beauty, and thus unites and reassures us that we are right in trying to 
develop a more democratic society. Beautiful images are important be- 
cause they bring us together and encourage us to harmonize our di- 
verse interests, which is essential in a democratic society. As we saw in 
the last chapter, Kundera shares Lyotard's distrust of an art that unites 
and assures us of a rational world, but Kundera added that we probably 
even need kitsch (which Lyotard particularly despises) because it brings 
together diverse human beings and makes social life possible. Here you 
Imight think of the idealized images of Abraham Lincoln, "the American 
who freed the slaves." In short, Lyotard is right in pointing to the great 
value of a sublime art, but his "war on [all] totality" (1992, 16) seems 
absurd, and his urge to separate art from beauty is as coldly rational as 
Kant's desire to separate beauty from sex. 



Postmodern Architecture and Art 

Before discussing distinctively postmodern art, we should look briefly 
at postmodern architecture and, first, at the modern tradition which it 
seeks to replace. As was classically illustrated in Versailles, the modem 
tradition in architecture is based on a strong faith in reason, and early- 
twentieth-century architects were especially preoccupied with the uto- 
pian idea that reasonable buildings would somehow lead to reasonable 
and humane human beings. Toward this end, Adolf Loos wanted to get 
back to the pure, rational shape, eliminating anything superfluous or 
ornamental; in Loos's words, "The evolution of culture is synonymous 
with the removal of ornament from utilitarian objects" (Hughes 1991, 
168). Loos's love of a sober, plain white wall with nothing but windows 
is clearly illustrated in the back of his Steiner House, which was built in 
Vienna in 191 1 . But the concept of a strictly "reasonable building" reaches 
its high point with the International Style and the attempt to produce 
structures so simple and functional that they could be used for any pur- 
pose, by anyone at any time, anywhere. We can see this style in count- 
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less corporate buildings across the United States — buildings which are 
recognizable by their steel frames and glass curtain walls. Because the 
modem architect's goal was to create a square box of rationality in an 
otherwise irrational city, these buildings often seem foreign to the envi- 
ronment in which they are situated, but this was not a problem because 
soon the whole world would be filled with such rational structures. As 
Le Corbusier, the high priest of the International Style, put it, "The right 
angle is lawful, it is part of our determinism, it is obligatory" (Hughes 
1991, 187). In this view, even houses are "machines for living." 

In order to hurry up this more rational, utopian world of the future, 
Le Corbusier was anxious to wipe out a large section of an "unhealthy 
and antiquated" Paris (188), which was just too full of irregularity, clut- 
ter, and compromise. His own plan, as illustrated in his Drawing for the 
Voisin Plan (see Figure 5), shows us a much cleaner Paris with perfectly 
straight lines and right angles. 

Another modernist, Ludwig Mies van der Rohe, could find no reason 
to be concerned with the individual human being while building a ra- 
tionalist utopia. As he said, "the individual is losing significance; his 
destiny is no longer what interests us" (Hughes 1991, 181). Nor was the 
human body of significance in a rational, modern utopia. And since the 
building and its furnishings must be considered as ' one thing" (199), as 
Frank Lloyd Wright had said, furniture was reduced to a rational es- 
sence that no body could be comfortable in. Chairs that would torture 
any human body show us the comic side of the extreme modern desire 
for a more rational world. In sum, in trying to create a universal rational 
man, modern architects were, like Racine, David, and modernism in 
general, willing to ignore individual humans, their history, and even 
their bodies. Again, reason excludes. 

It is also of limited utility, and perhaps the failure of the modern 
dream— that rational structures would eventually cause human beings 
to live rational, humane, and happy lives — was most clearly revealed 
on a single day in St. Louis with the officially planned destruction of the 
Pruitt-lgo housing project, where rational buildings existed side by side 
with ii rational behavior, hallway knifings, rampant muggings, and rapes. 

The postmodern approach to architecture developed out of the fail- 
ure of the modem dream. It developed out of the realization that a world 
reduced to rationality, simplicity, and functionality — or, in Kant's words, 
unity, order, and purpose — is not enough to produce humane and happy 
human beings. To see where it differs from modern architecture, we can 
begin with the Cehry House in Santa Monica, contrasting it to Wright's 
Robie House in Chicago. In the Robie House, everything— e.g., the de- 
sign of the living-room ceiling, which continues into the dining-room 
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ceiling; the low horizontal lines that correspond to the lines of the prai- 
rie; the design of the stained glass windows that unites all of the win- 
dows of the house— shows an overwhelming desire for unity. Once in- 
side, we quickly find the center, the hearth, and we also note that all 
things are at right angles. It is a house in which reason prevails. 

The Gehry House (see Figure 6), on the other hand, shows absolutely 
no preference for a simple geometrical order and rational unity. To be- 
gin with, it is a traditional 1920s bungalow which Gehry has surrounded 
with a radical 1970s exterior, in such a way that the exterior and the 
bungalow can both be seen at the same time. Not only that, but the exte- 
rior is made of diverse industrial materials such as corrugated alumi- 
num, chain-link fencing, and unfinished plywood, and it has cubistic- 
windows arranged in such a way that one looks through the new add- 
ons to see the old house! 

Once inside, there doesn't appear to be a center, and many ot the 
lines are not at right angles, thus leaving the viewer searching in vain 
for anything resembling vanishing points. If the viewer stands in the 
kitchen and looks toward the street, he is facing the corrugated exterior 
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Fig. 6. Frank Gehry House, Santa Monica, California, Tim Street-Porter, photog- 
rapher. ©Tim Street-Porter/ ESTO Photographic, NY. All rights reserved . 



wall; in the opposite direction, he sees an exterior bay window of the 
old house; and if he looks up, he sees the sky, while all the while stand- 
ing on what used to be the driveway. Furthermore, since one house is 
within another house and glass is used as a ceiling, what is "internal" 
and what is "external" become questionable. The kitchen is on the exte- 
rior of the old house and the interior of the new house! This house is 
obviously not one which makes reason feel at home in the world, and it 
has nothing in common with Wright's belief that there must always be 
an organic unity. Rather, it is a celebration of diversity and muddling 
through. 

Many of the postmodern characteristics found in the Gehry House 
are also found in Portman's Bonaventure Hotel in Los Angeles. Here, 
too, there is nothing which would make a rationalist feel at home in the 
world, beginning with the entrance. Once you have found it (there are 
three, two of them on the sixth floor) and are in what you think is inside, 
you are not greeted with a simple rational order in which everything 
falls into place. Just finding the registration desk is no easy task, and it 
takes a maze of color-coded lines on the floor (the colored lines were 
added several months after the hotel's opening) to help modern old- 
timers find their way. If you look around for a clear sense of direction, 
you instead see streamers hanging from the ceiling, protruding balco- 
nies, an artificial lake, gardens with all kinds of plants, round elevator 
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shafts and endless shops and restaurants a whole, cluttered 
postmodern city. If you move through the maze to your room, you'll be 
required to take an elevator, which will shoot you through the ceiling 
onto the exterior of the hotel. But once the door opens, you'll be safely 
back inside. As this brief description suggests, it is a hotel which re- 
minds reason that it is not enough for dealing with a postmodern world. 

At the same time, the Bonaventure reminds us that while an un- 
adorned building with straight lines and right angles may satisfy the 
rational ego, there is also an aesthetic pleasure which comes from play- 
ing around in a world that lacks rational clarity. Even Kant saw this 
when, against the neoclassicists, he argued that the imagination is more 
important to art than rule following; but since modern architects such 
as Loos, Mies van der Rohe, and Le Corbusier were still burdened by 
the command to follow reason, they had no time for playing around in 
the world. But in a postmodern world the burden is gone, and thus it 
becomes possible to escape from the deadly seriousness of the modern 
ego that wants to save the world through more rationality. It becomes 
possible to imagine a more open world in which we play with the Other, 
instead of obsessing on a unity in which the Other is sacrificed to rea- 
son. 

In the visual arts, the development of a distinctively postmodern view 
of our situation in the world began to take shape in the 1960s, and it is 
first expressed in the pop-art paintings and sculptures of Hamilton, 
Rauschenberg, Warhol, Lichtenstein, and Oldenberg. What makes pop 
postmodern is its lack of concern for contact with anything that exists 
beyond our human-made world. It doesn't attempt to give us the truth 
about God, nature, or the self. Rather, it simply focuses our attention on 
the mass-produced world of consumer products and media images, 
without attempting to give that world a rational shape. In major pop 
works such as Hamilton's lust What Is It That Makes Today's Homes So 
Different, So Appealing, Rauschenberg's Retroactive 11, and Lichtenstein s 
Drowning Girl, we see a human world that has been created not by na- 
ture but by the mass media — by television, ads, and the comics. In this 
world, there are no "natural” emotions. Rather, there are mass-produced 
media emotions, whether the impersonal apathy that comes from the 
endless repetition of images and constant channel changing, which is 
what Hamilton and Warhol show us, or the emotion of "true [media] 
love," which is what Lichtenstein shows us. 

With regard to true media love, in Vonnegut's Breakfast of Champion*, 
we see it illustrated in the life of the devoted and self-sacrificing secre- 
tary of an insane, unloving Pontiac dealer, a woman "willing to agree 
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about anythingwith [her man], no matter how difficultor disgusting, to 
think up nice things to do for him that he didn't even notice, to die for 
him, if necessa-y, and so on" (1973, 160). In Drowning Girl, Lichtenstein 
gets to the source of such love in Young Romance comics; specifically, he 
shows us a blow-up of a scene in which another devoted and self-sacri- 
ficing heroine is drowning while saying, "I don't care! I'd rather sink — 
than call Brad for help!" 

Andy Warhol is undoubtedly the most famous postmodern artist, and 
in showing us endless cans of Campbell's Soup (see Figure 7), big Brillo 
boxes, or the same image of Marilyn Monroe again and again and again, 
Warhol is simply showing us the human-made, mass-produced world 
that we live in, without trying to make us see any deep truth about it. 
Moderns, of course, see him as trying to tell us something, but they can't 
seem to agree on what it might be: Is he criticizing a consumer society 
which offers nothing but more of the same junk, as Gardner says? Or is 
he perhaps praising democratic capitalism, where everybody gets the 
same bottle of Coca-Cola for the same price, as Danto says? Warhol him- 
self describes his art as all "surface"; "There's nothing behind it" (Work- 
man 1990). When he was later asked what he was trying to "express," 
he also said, "nothing." 

Through his emphasis on graphic techniques, two-dimensionality, 
repetition of the same images, and advertising techniques, Warhol is 
reminding us of the postmodern point that human beings cannot get 
beyond their symbols. He also shows us that, ultimately, it is our sym- 
bols and language that determine what is and what is not "art." As 
Duchamp insisted earlier, it is the context that surrounds the object — • 
the museum, art history, and the descriptions of both — that determines 
whether it is art, not the object itself. What makes Warhol's argument 
against an essentialist view of art so striking is that he shows us that 
even the most commonplace objects, objects seen every day on a super- 
market shelf, can, with the right kind of language, be turned into "art." 

Warhol also suggests that the artist has nothing to say about a deep 
individual self. As he said, he has no concern with expressing his self, 
and, in place of Marilyn Monroe's unique essence, he shows us a lot of 
media images — just the same made-up face, with no suggestion that it 
reveals a deep identity beneath the surface. Here the public, mass-pro- 
duced surface is all there is. 

The topic of personal identity is also taken up in the photographs of 
Cindy Sherman and Barbara Kruger. Sherman calls her images "self- 
portraits," but when we look at them, we canno’ find anything resem- 
bling a private, centered self. Instead, we are exposed to many "Cindy 
Shermans," and all of them are obviously cultural constructs, derived 
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Fig. 7. Anciv Warhol 200 Campbells Soup Cans , 1962, Oil on canvas, 72 x 
100 in, Private Collection, Courtesy Leo Castelli Gallery, New York. ® 
1996 Andy Warhol Foundation for the Visual Arts/ ARS, New York. 
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^rom attempts to center her existence on media images. What we see is a 
series of poses — copies of copies (with slight variations), with no origi- 
nal in sight. It is the world of Baudrillard's simulacra — a symbolic world 
of copies, without a trace of an original referent. 

The pictures and words of Barbara Kruger also take a postmodern 
view of personal identity. She is particularly concerned with sexual iden- 
tity and what gives shape to it. and she mocks Descartes's "I think, there- 
fore I am" explanation with ' * shop, therefore I am." In other words, it 
isn't a woman's private thoughts that give shape to the identity which 
she comes to believe in. Nor is it an essential female nature. In one of her 
photographs, we see only a woman's hat with nothing but three fingers 
holding it and "I am your reservoir of poses" (1990, 35) under it. 

Like other postmodern feminists, Kruger sees sexual identity as con- 
structed by a traditional public language, and in her photographs, she 
reminds us of a sexist language which teils girls that they should play 
with dolls, be passive before male power, and make themselves pretty. 
As she says in one of her photographs, this kind of language has pro- 
duced only a "mistaken identity," and she sometimes suggests that art 
critic John Berger is right when he claims that the key to the mistake is a 
language that says "men act and xoomcit appear . Men look at women. 
Women watch themselves being looked at" (Berger et al. 1972, 47). Thus, 
in one of Kruger's photographs of a classically sculptured female head, 
she has the female say: "Your gaze hits the side of my face" (1990, 62). In 
another photograph, she tells women directly that they will not find an 
acceptable identity by looking in any mirror, whether in the bathroom 
or in the male eye. And in a third photograph, a female face in a shat- 
tered mirror reminds women: "You are not yourself" (1990, 31 ) (see Fig- 
ure 8). With regard to male identity, in one picture we see a young girl 
with pigtails, feeling the flexed muscle of a little bov who is playing 
tough, and Kruger tells them both: "We don't need another hero" (1990, 
86 ). 

Finally, in try ing to overcome the traditional descriptions and images 
which have shaped women, Kruger wants women to know that beneath 
the issues of abortion, birth control, and human rights, there is simply a 
fight over w'ho is going to control the woman's body. In urging support 
for these causes, she succinctly savs: "Your bodv is a battleground" (1990, 
58). 



Christo is one of the most interesting postmodern artists, and we'll con- 
clude with a dis russion of his "art-projects." These projects — including 
surrounding several Caribbean islands with six million square feet of 
floating pink fabric; hanging a huge orange curtain between two moun- 
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fig. 8. Barbara Kruger, Untitled (You Are Not Yourself), 1982, 
Photograph, 72 x 48 in. Courtesy: Mary Boone Gallery, New 
York. 



tains in Colorado; constructing an eighteen-foot-high, twenty-four-mile- 
long white nylon fence in Northern California; and stringing thousands 
of giant umbrellas across mountains and rice fields in Southern Califor- 
nia and Japan (see Figure 9)— are also major social projects. They are 
important because they ask us to think in new ways about art and what 
we should do in the world. 

Christo's film Running Fence (Maysles, Zwerin, and Maysles 1978) 
documents his Northern California project, and it shows us a particu- 
larly interesting postmodern form of "art." Briefly, the film begins with 
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Fig. 9. Christo, The Umbrellas, Japan-USA, 1991, California Site. Photograph by 
Neil Anstead. r 3 



Christo's initial attempts to get permission from the Northern Califor- 
nians to construct his fence over their property, and it shows us the nec- 
essary legal hearings, with Christo and his wife Jeanne-Claude dealing 
with bureaucrats and landowners. After permission is granted, we see 
the actual construction of the fence— a project which requires a great 
many workers, complex technology, and heavy construction. Then we 
see a few shots of the long, curling white fence against the Pacific Ocean, 
and the film concludes with an epilogue that tells us that it was taken 
down two weeks after completion, with all the materials going to the 
ranchers whose land it crossed. 

So what are we supposed to think about this kind of art? To begin 
with, Christo wants us to drop our traditional idea that art must pro- 
vide us with the truth about the world. As he says in the film, his art- 
project is not "make-believe" . . . [it's] "the real life" (Maysles, Zwerin, 
and Maysles 1978). In other words, the ivindow — whether on the exter- 
nal world or on the soul is gone. Nor does a Christo art-project have 
anything to do with forcing a rational order upon the world. In taking 
us beyond such modern thoughts, Christo also asks us to stop thinking 
of art as a finished product of some kind, and especially not as a product 
that endures throughout the ages." Rather than a finished product, we 
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should think of art as a process-as a beautiful living project rather than 
a dead thing. 

There are forms in Christo's art— a big white fence, a huge orange 
curtain, and hundreds of giant yellow umbrellas-but these forms are 
only a focal point and not what ultimately' counts. Unlike the perma- 
nent forms we find on museum walls, Christo's forms are temporary, 
and their beauty is intimately tied to a natural setting. These forms also 
have a short life, not only because the rational ego's desire for perma- 
nent forms (asphalt, bureaucracy) is at the root of our ecological and 
social problems, but also because what counts most is not a permanent 
form, but rather the project of making the world beautiful. 

Given this artistic goal, Christo knows that he cannot work alone, 
and many of his projects engage the interest and help of a large number 
of people: the greater the number, the better the art. It doesn t matter 1 
some locals are negatively involved and make fun of "a ridiculous art- 
fence " as long as they and the rest of the community are thinking about 
the importance of beautifying the world. Actually, if the art-project cre- 
ates fights, so much the better— especially when the mass media get 
involved— for then the whole community's attention is focused on mak- 
ing the world beautiful, for a change. 

Obviously, the success of such a project requires a special kind o art- 
ist First, he must have imagination and be able to create a new, sublime 
image But a Christo world-beautification project requires a lot more 
than a creative imagination; it also requires practical know-how— the 
giant fence, curtain, and umbrellas have to be constructed with the aid 
of engineers, technology, and an enormous workforce. Finally, it requires 
exceptional social skills, as is illustrated when Christo and Jeanne-Claude 
negotiate with the dozens of bureaucrats, politicians, specialists, and 
property owners. In short, a Christo art-project requires much more than 
an alienated artistic dreamer; it also requires social and practical intelli- 
gence of the kind which enabled Christo to raise $26 million for his 
umbrella project after being in the country only a few years. As Yankees 
like to say, for a better world we need know-how as much as an artist s 

dreams. . .. . .. 

What is impressive about Christo's postmodern art is that it manages 

to bring together a large group of human beings, without the presence 
of the Other. They come together while thinking about how to beautify 
the world around them, and they play while doing so; in the Southern 
California and Japan umbrella project, thousands played in work teams 
while spending a few weeks erecting hundreds of giant umbrellas. For 
those who saw it in Southern California, and were thus part of he art- 
project, what they saw were desert hillsides and valleys transformed 
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into a magic yellow playground. Of course, there is no serious truth 
telling in this kind of art; nor is there any attempt to squeeze the world 
into a permanent rational order. Instead of the strict, rational organiza- 
tion desired by modem architects, Christo calls for a more relaxed, imagi- 
native organization of the world. And while such organization does re- 
quire reason and science, both are subservient to the artist's imagina- 
tion. 

The reason we conclude this section on postmodern art with Christo 
is that he shows us some of the positive possibilities in a postmodern 
artistic viewpoint. When people first encounter postmodernism, the 
negative seems to dominate — e.g., no truth, no self, the terrible problem 
of the Cither, the ugly will to power, and reason leading only to terror. 
But once again, truth is a burden, and throwing it aside opens up the 
possibility for a less rigid, more playful, aesthetic organization of hu- 
man life. Without the burden, all things are permitted— even an artwork 
which consists of a desert-dry countryside filled with thousands of hu- 
man beings playing around with some giant yellow umbrellas. 





5 Human Nature, Evolution, and 
a History of the Modern World 



Twentieth-century social theory has had a major impact on the shift from 
a modern to a postmodern way of thinking about our situation in the 
world. Specifically, several major social, historical, and anthropological 
studies have supported postmodern ideas about human nature, lan- 
guage, reason, and the historical development of the modern world. In 
this chapter we will focus primarily on the studies of three leading twen- 
tieth-century social theorists: the German sociologist Max Weber; the 
American anthropologist Clifford Geertz; and the French historian (or 
•"genealogist") Michel Foucault. Although Weber wrote first, for our 
purposes it is convenient to begin with the anthropology of Clifford 
Geertz. 



Geertz and Symbolic Anthropology 

Geertz is a "symbolic anthropologist" who takes a "semiotic" approach 
to culture (1973, 5). He thinks of a "symbol" as a sign that is human- 
made, arbitrary, conventional, and shared, and he thinks of culture as 
a system of svmbols that gives shape to a human life. Geertz s ideas 
about culture and human beings are most fully developed in The Inter- 
pretation of Cultures, and in what follows we will focus mainly on that 
book. In particular, we will focus on his ideas about human evolution, 
the species nature of Homo sapiens, and why individual Homo sapiens 
think, feel, and act as they do. 

With regard to our species nature, Geertz is especially concerned with 
challenging the Enlightenment concept of a universal man. This is the 
concept of a creature who has a full and substantial human nature, a 
fixed nature that, by itself and unmodified by culture, gives determi- 
nate shape to how he thinks, feels, and lives in the world. Geertz argues 
that nineteenth- and twentieth-century anthropologists have searched 
all over the world for universal man but haven't found him. Specifi- 
cally, the search for "cultural univcrsals" — i.e., beliefs shared by all hu- 
man societies — has turned up nothing substantial. Instead of univetsal 
man and species homogeneity, the search has revealed a wide diversity 
of specific human types who don't universally agree on anything: not 
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on what is real, what is good, what is right, or what is beautiful. As 
Geertz points out, when believers in cultural universals are faced with 
this lack of evidence, they are forced to rise to a high level of abstraction 
in order to defend their position. For example, instead of focusing on 
the particular beliefs that humans have, they tell us that all human soci- 
eties have "religion." If they were to focus on the actual beliefs of Az- 
tecs, Christians, and Buddhists, the "universal" would vanish. What 
remain are particular religious beliefs which are not shared by all societ- 
ies. The same is true of beliefs about "marriage," "property," and "shel- 
ter." 

This lack of cultural universals strongly supports the postmodern 
claim that our nature does not give a determinate shape to what par- 
ticular Homo sapiens come to think, feel, and do in the world. In discuss- 
ing this point Geertz emphasizes the contrast between the "complete" 
nature of lower animals and the "incomplete" nature of Homo sapiens. 
Specifically, where lower animals inherit many specific behavioral ten- 
dencies, Homo sapiens inherit only "extremely general response capaci- 
ties" (1973, 46). Other than a few reflex actions, our nature does not give 
us any specific behavioral instructions. In other words, whereas lower 
animals are naturally programmed to live only one kind of life, mal- 
leable human beings "begin with the natural equipment to live a thou- 
sand kinds of life" (45), e.g., as Eskimos, Aztecs, Tutsis, or middle-class 
Americans. 

In focusing on this contrast between lower animals and Homo sapiens, 
think of the fixed and stereotypical way that wild dogs go about getting 
their dinner, as contrasted to the countless ways that human beings go 
about it. And think of the fixed and stereotypical way that dogs go about 
reproducing themselves, automatically following the same genetically 
controlled pattern, as contrasted to the countless mating rituals found 
in the human world. In humans only the lust for genital stimulation is 
innate, while the stimulus that sets it off, e.g., the kind of personality 
and body type, and even what part of the body (feet in classical, aristo- 
cratic China), varies greatly around the human world. So does the way 
the sexual impulse is acted out, through what kind of ritual, pattern of 
behavior, position, etc. 

This same contrast between fixed and flexible behavior is illustrated 
in the aggressive lives of lower animals and human beings. Think of 
your response to a threatening stimulus as contrasted to my dog's. When 
my dog is threatened by another male, he immediately engages in fight- 
ing or fleeing behavior, and in both cases the behavior pattern is rela- 
tively fixed and stereotypical. If he fights the pattern begins with low 
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growls, a display of canine teeth, circling, and then attack, when he spe- 
cifically goes for the nape of the other dog's neck. 

Now think of how you might respond to a threatening stimulus, say, 
if one of your students were to pull a gun on you. Subjectively, you'd 
probably experience varying degrees of fear and rage, but this wouldn't 
be followed by any fixed, automatic pattern of behavior. You might re- 
spond in several different ways — e.g., you might offer him a higher grade; 
turn for help to a student who does have a higher grade; yell; talk qui- 
etly to him about his future; rush him; throw something at him; plead 
for mercy; or take out your own gun and shoot him first. The important 
point is that you are not naturally programmed to respond in a specific 
way, and how you do eventually respond has nothing to do with spe- 
cific bodily instructions and nearly everything to do with symbolic cul- 
tural instructions. 

In short, even when it comes to natural functions like getting our 
dinner, reproducing ourselves, and dealing with a threatening stimu- 
lus, we cannot rely on our essential nature to give us specific instruc- 
tions. Rather, our behavior needs to be guided by the particular sym- 
bolic descriptions that we have internalized. In supporting this strong, 
anti-essentialist position, Geertz goes so far as to say that, given our lack 
of specific behavioral tendencies, we are "the animal most desperately 
dependent upon such extra-genetic, outside-the-skin control mecha- 
nisms, such as cultural programs, for ordering [our] behavior" (1973, 
44). Unlike other animals, we live in an immense "information gap" (50), 
a gap between what our body tells us to do and what we need to do in 
order to survive. And if this gap isn't filled by symbols, and especially 
by linguistic descriptions of the world, we will be unworkable mon- 
strosities" (49). 

Of course, other animals need to learn how to respond to natural signs 
in their environment in order to survive, but, given their relatively com- 
plete bodies, they need to learn far less than human beings. Above all, 
they do not need to learn a complex system of arbitrary and conven- 
tional signs. Since human beings lack innate controls over behavior, we 
"desperately" need to internalize such a system in order to manage our 
lives. Thus Geertz thinks of "culture" not only as a system of symbols 
but as a "set of control mechanisms— plans, recipes, rules, instructions 
(what computer engineers call 'programs') — for the governing of be- 
havior" (44). 

In responding to Geertz's anti-essentialist view of our incomplete 
or "unfinished" (46) nature, students typically raise the following ques- 
tion: 
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If human beings don't have any natural ways of behaving in the 
world, how could our early ancestors have survived? After all, at 
first they did not have language, and yet they did manage to feed, 
defend, and reproduce themselves, or else we wouldn't be here. So 
how can Geertz say that we lack natural ways of behaving in the 
world? 

Geertz's intriguing answer to this question is an account of the evo- 
lution of Homo sapiens (a species which came into existence from one to 
three hundred thousand years ago) from Australopithecus (a genus which 
came into existence four to five million years ago). The major differ- 
ences between the two: Australopithecus was only about four feet tall, 
was bent over in posture, had a less flexible hand, and above all had a 
brain only about a third the size of Homo sapiens' brain. Despite these 
differences — and this is crucial for Geertz's argument — Australopithecus 
possessed the rudiments of culture, e.g., stone tools for hunting (some 
of which have been dated back 1.7 million years). Since primates don't 
hunt by nature, the tools and accompanying hunting strategies must 
have been cultural adaptations that were passed down from generation 
to generation, extra-genetically. So were the other major cultural devel- 
opments which gradually accumulated, such as fire, clothing, the incest 
taboo, family organization patterns, religion, art, and so on. 

In discussing this evolutionary history, Geertz emphasizes that the 
development of Homo sapiens was not an all-or-nothing event, where 
one day there was only relatively simple Australopithecus and the next 
there was complex Homo sapiens . Rather, there was a long period of more 
than a million years during which cultural traditions were in existence 
and the body type of Homo sapiens was simultaneously taking shape — 
and what is important is that during this long period a human-made 
cultural tradition started to replace nature as the selector and shaper of 
the evolving Homo sapiens body. 

Notice the difference: whereas for other animals the evolving body 
type was selected and shaped by the natural world, for Homo sapiens , a 
world created by cultural traditions came between the natural world 
and the evolving body type, and this "cultural world" began to do much 
of the selecting and shaping. In other words, in each generation of the 
emerging Homo sapiens the evolving body type that could take advan- 
tage of the prevailing cultural world survived better than the older body 
type that could not. Specifically, if successive mutations produced a baby 
with a bigger, more sophisticated brain, that baby would be better able 
to take advantage of the culturally evolving system of symbols than its 
brothers and sisters, and it would therefore survive longer and have 
more offspring who would tend to inherit the bigger brain. The same 
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thine would happen if a baby was bom with a more flexible hand that 
could take advantage of the hunting and toolmaking cultural tradition. 
And notice that if this same baby were bom without strong instmc s, 1 
no longer mattered to its survival. As long as it could take advantage of 
a cultural tradition which worked better than a natural approach to sur- 
vival, the baby's body type would become the body type of the : future. 

The main result of this strange evolutionary history in which, y 
turning to language and culture for guidance, the human being cre- 
ated himself" (1973, 48)— was the emergence of an ^complete amm 
without instincts, but with a very sophisticated brain. Unlike the 
of lower animals, the Homo sapiens brain doesn t send out .^P eclf * 
structions on what to do in the world— but it has the capacity to easily 
learn and use complex systems of symbols which do send out specific 
instructions, and it is this symbolic capacity which has so far g a 
teed species survival. On the other hand, the Homo sapiens brain lacks 
self-sufficiency, and without the support of an extrinsic symbol system 
it would not be able to think in an organized, conceptual way about the 
world Here Geertz follows Wittgenstein in arguing that thinking con- 
sists . ‘ . of a traffic in . . . symbols" (45). Furthermore, since the symbols 
used in thinking are public and social-given to the individual b^he 
society in which she is bom— thinking is essentially a public and socia 
activity. Geertz's final point is that the particular way an individual Homo 
sapiens brain comes to think about the world is controlled by the p 
ticular community language which is internalized. And as we have seen 
here Geertz emphasizes the great diversity of ways that human beings 
think about the world. 

Since this point about diversity is so important to postmodern anti- 
essentialism, we should glance at a few examples, taken 
Geertz's Local Knowledge. First, although Americans, Navajos, and Pokots 
(a Kenyan tribe) all receive the same sensory data when they look at a 
hermaphrodite, they have quite different thoughts about what they 
Americans are horrified at the very idea of an animal that cannot be 
classified as male or female, so they quickly perform an °pe ra t>o^,le 
the Navajos rejoice at the thought of a positive supernatural blessing 
which will surely bring good luck, and the Pokots merely think that 
nature has made a "mistake" that shouldn't be taken too seriously. 

We have already mentioned the diverse ways of thinking about sexual 
activity, and here we might mention a few more. Take the early Chris- 
tian ascetics who believed that any sexual activity prevented a spiritual 
life, while the early Taoists believed that prolonged sexual activity was 
the key to a spiritual existence. Here we might also think about the posi- 
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tive view of homosexuality that developed in fifth-century Greece in 
contrast to the negative view in Persia. 

Finally, even basic ideas about the human person seem to vary greatly: 
while Americans, for example, are horrified by the thought of being just 
another role-player, just another clone without individuality, in Java a 
major nightmare is that one might not play his part perfectly, thereby 
allowing his naked individuality to be seen. As Geertz suggests, while 
Americans strive to stand out as individuals above the merely conven- 
tional social play, Javanese strive to get rid of their uniqueness so that 
they may integrate themselves into an eternal and deeply significant 
cosmic play. Human beings around the world might look at the same 
person, but how they think about that person varies greatly according 
to the community language in which they think. Kant's moral advice, to 
treat each human being in the same way regardless of rank, is certainly 
not universal moral advice. 

For Geertz, not only is our organized conceptual life controlled by a 
particular community language, so is our organized emotional life. Un- 
like Hume's universal man, whose life was dominated by innate emo- 
tions, the life of Geertz's incomplete man is not. As Geertz sums up, 
"Our ideas, our values, our acts, even our emotions, are, like our ner- 
vous system itself, cultural products— products manufactured, indeed, 
out of tendencies, capacities, and dispositions with which we were bom! 
but manufactured nonetheless" (1973, 50). 

Emotions are "manufactured" especially through public, symbolic ’ 
models observed in church, art, films, and stories. It is through expo- 
sure to such models that an individual's emotional life takes on an orga- 
nized shape, and, again, since the models vary across cultures, so do the 
emotions that individuals experience. We may all see the same event, 
but we don t all feel the same way about it. Americans might experience 
grief at the sight of a dead dog, while products of other cultures might 
only think of a good dinner. Needless to say, they won't have watched 
Lassie films and been told those stories about "man's best friend." 

With regard to basic emotional reactions, in Thinking through Cultures, 
Richard Shweder, another postmodern symbolic anthropologist, argues 
that in early life human beings do experience innate, positive feelings 
when physically touched by other human beings. However, Shweder 
goes on to say that the emotions produced by being touched in later life 
depend on the particular community language that has been internal- 
ized, and this includes being touched by one's mother. Among the Oriya 
Brahmans, where children learn early to experience dread at the thought 
of pollution, they also learn that they must not be touched by their 
mothers at certain times of the month (menstruation) because their moth- 
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ers are then polluted. At such a time a mother's touch would produce 
horror rather than pleasure; it would feel as bad as being touched by an 
"untouchable" (1991, 241-65). 

American students — who are largely products of romanticism, 
psychobabble, and television talk shows which tell them that their emo- 
tions are the most important and private thing about them — find it dif- 
ficult to believe that their emotions are not "natural." This is especially 
the case with the emotion they take most seriously — love. But here, too, 
we seem to have a manufactured emotion, and what we experience in 
intimate relationships is not what all humans experience. Specifically, 
what was experienced by Homeric Greeks, who regarded love as tem- 
porary insanity, or by misogynist fifth-century Greeks, who believed 
"true love" was between an older man and a younger boy, is not what is 
experienced by American students who have been steeped in Romeo and 
Juliet and idealized love stories about a one-and-only dream partner of 
the opposite sex. The word "love" may have existed in these other soci- 
eties, but it didn't evoke the same meaning and emotion that it evokes 
in present-day Americans. Here, again, an essentialist believer in uni- 
versal man might ignore these specific examples and retreat to the ab- 
stract and then talk about a "pure" or "essential" love. But such abstract 
"love" is not what particular human beings experience. What they ex- 
perience, like the person who stimulates it and how it is acted out, is a 
specific, symbolically shaped form of love — which is what we would 
expect if we accepted postmodern anti-essentialism. 



Weber and the Development of Capitalism 

Geertz acknowledges sociologist Max Weber as one of the major influ- 
ences on symbolic anthropology. As Geertz says, Weber believed that 

man is an animal suspended in webs of significance he himself has 
spun, [and] I take culture to be those webs, and the analysis of it to 
be therefore not experimental science but an interpretive one in 
search of meaning. (Geertz 1973, 5) 

One of Weber's major concerns was how world religions influenced the 
historical development of civilizations — in postmodern terms, how re- 
ligious descriptions of the world influenced the lives and history of 
human beings. In The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism, Weber 
is particularly concerned with how Protestant religious descriptions 
influenced the origins and history of the first capitalist societies in North- 
ern Europe and North America. His treatment of this history is impor- 
tant to postmodernism not only because it emphasizes the great influ- 
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ence of symbolic descriptions of the world, but also because it provides 
a powerful challenge to Karl Marx's modem economic interpretation of 
history. 

For Weber, economic history in general divides into two major peri- 
ods. During the first, very long period, moneymaking played only a 
minor role in social activity, and there was slow economic growth. It 
was slow because men didn't take everyday work seriously, preferring 
to play around and indulge in pleasure, and also because, in general, 
need (and not greed) motivated their productive behavior. Weber ac- 
knowledges that there were always a few men who engaged in get-rich- 
quick schemes, but he points out that these schemes — conquering the 
Aztecs, for example — were not enough to produce well-developed, 
market-based societies. 

For such societies to appear — and here we come to the second stage 
of Weber's economic history — there must be a group of human beings 
who take their everyday work seriously, are no longer motivated solely 
by need, and engage in a disciplined, rational pursuit of wealth. In other 
words, for capitalism to develop there must be prudent, calculating men 
who think of their work as a "duty" and who also forego the more nor- 
mal expenditures of time and money on worldly pleasures, thus mak- 
ing time and money available for reinvestment and business expansion. 
For Weber, greed eventually becomes a part of the story, and it replaces 
need as the driving force of economic behavior, but it wasn't the driving 
force at the start. 

Weber emphasizes that early Christianity strongly condemned greed 
and discouraged men from taking their work seriously, and as a result it 
blocked the transition to the acquisitive second stage of highly produc- 
tive economic activity. Jesus' "It's harder for a rich man to enter heaven 
than for a camel to pass through the eye of a needle," Paul's "the love of 
money is the root of all evil," and the general medieval view that money- 
making is "depraved" discouraged early Christians from pouring a lot 
of time and energy into business activity. If you were a devoted Roman 
Catholic in the Middle Ages, you would be told to leave the corrupt 
everyday world behind and instead give your time and energy to a truly 
spiritual life in a monastery. Moneylending, so important to capitalist 
development, was defined as a sin, and the last rites of the Church could 
be denied to a usurer. Given such descriptions of moneymaking, it is 
not surprising that capitalist development was slow in the Catholic 
Middle Ages. The reasoning was simple: if moneymaking is sinful and a 
moneymaker cannot go to heaven, I should not devote my life to 
moneymaking. Here postmoderns will emphasize that the key to this 
conclusion is the original description on which it is based. 
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But beginning with the Protestant theology of Luther a new way of 
thinking becomes possible, and it begins with a metaphor. When Luther 
was translating the Bible into German he translated the Greek word for 
"toil" as "calling," and in doing so was using the common Christian 
word in a new way. When Paul used it in Ephesians 4:1— "lead a life 
worthy of the calling to which you have been called" — he meant that 
Christians are called to live in a spiritual way; in other words, he was 
referring to a spiritual style of life, rather than to everyday work. But 
with Luther the meaning changes, as God "calls" Christians to work in 
the everyday world. What is important here is the idea that "work in the 
calling was a, or rather, the, task set by God" (1958, 85). The result was a 
new way of thinking about work: whereas, in the past, work was associ- 
ated with a "curse" (as in the Garden of Eden story) or with an activity 
that only a slave would perform (as in Classical Greece), from the six- 
teenth century on, work was associated with a God-appointed task 
with the ultimate meaning of one's life. 

Following Luther, the language of John Calvin was even more im- 
portant to the new way of thinking which made capitalism possible. He, 
too, told his followers that they were put on earth > v\< >rify God through 
hard work at their secular calling. But in Calvinism, the duty of one's 
calling is associated with two other ideas: first, with the duty to live an 
ascetic life, and second, with the doctrine of predestination. According 
to the latter idea, an all-powerful God has already decided who are the 
saved and who are the damned. Furthermore, there is nothing the indi- 
vidual can do about his spiritual destiny through his own efforts or 
through the help of another. The believer was also told that although he 
could not know who specifically is damned, "most are. 

Weber argues that as a result of this way of describing the world, 
Calvinists took their businesses far more seriously than earlier business- 
men. Since there was no way of knowing just who was damned, the 
typical Calvinist lived in a constant state of anxiety: "Am I one of the 
elect? . . • And how can 1 be sure of this state of grace?" (1958, 110). For 
Weber, the only way to escape from this anxiety, the only way to gain 
some kind of psychological (but not logical) assurance that one was in- 
deed saved, was through spiritual action in the everyday world. Spe- 
cifically, this required intense self-control, diligence at one's calling, and 
the careful avoidance of normal, spontaneous pleasures. In other words, 
the new religicus symbols led to the kind of behavior that was needed 
for a capitalist and industrial revolution. 

In his concluding chapter, Weber shows that as capitalist develop- 
ment was taking place, the prevailing descriptions that governed be- 
havior gradually began to change from "the Protestant ethic" (briefly, 
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all work and no play in order to glorify God and, indirectly, to gain 
assurance of salvation) to "the spirit of capitalism" (all work and no 
play in order to make more and more money). What happened in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries was that the religious roots of the 
business spirit began to fade into the background while greed and the 
duty of moneymaking moved into the foreground. This is illustrated in 
the writings of Benjamin Franklin and Horatio Alger: both talk as though 
we must work hard and avoid everyday pleasure, but the ultimate goal 
was now simply to make more and more money. Such crass materialism 
is far from the spirit of the Gospels, but, as Weber says, what Protestant 
redescriptions eventually created was "an amazingly good . . . conscience 
in the acquisition of money" (1958, 176). Besides, since greed as an end 
in itself guaranteed further capitalist development, the lack of religion 
didn't matter, and eventually "time" became "money." 

To fully understand the postmodern importance of Weber's theory of 
historical development, we need to see it in contrast to Marx's theory. 
As Mai \ says in his preface to German Ideology, at the root of major his- 
torical developments are new economic and social conditions. Specifi - 
cally, first there are changes in a society's economic base — changes such 
as the discovery of coal, a new tool, or new productive relations. Then 
these basic changes lead to class conflicts and changes in the social rela- 
tions across the entire society. Finally, as a result, changes take place in 
how the members of a society think about the world. 

Thus in the Communist Manifesto Marx argues that modern capital- 
ism began with the new economic and social conditions which came 
into existence at the end of the Middle Ages, especially with the break- 
down of the old feudal order and the explorations of the world in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, which greatly stimulated trade. These 
changing conditions gave rise to new class relations and new institu- 
tions and eventually to a new' way of thinking about moneymaking — a 
way of thinking which preceded and came into existence independent 
of language and the way a particular social group described the world. 
As opposed to Weber, what is crucial for Marx is that redescriptions of 
the world are secondary, reflecting more basic economic changes that 
have already taken place. 

Perhaps because there seems to be something rock-solid about Marx's 
theory of historical development, something founded directly and ob- 
viously on basic species survival, many of the major postmoderns were 
originally influenced by it, including Rorty, I oucault, Lyotard, and 
Baudrillard. Notice the seductive logic: human beings first must get their 
dinner, and only after do they have time to think; and since thought 
seems to follow behavior, how human beings act in getting their dinner 
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will determine how they think. One major problem with this view is 
establishing just how getting your dinner, by itself, determines all of 
your thoughts about human relationships and everything else. The prob- 
lem is the claim that the cause-and-effect relationships must go from the 
economic base to descriptions and thoughts about the world. Another 
major problem is that, perhaps because he wrote under the shadow of 
the Enlightenment's concept of a universal man, Marx could not see the 
desperate and primary need for a system of symbols that organize and 
give meaning to our lives. 

In developing this contrast between Marx and Weber, we need to turn 
to Marx's analysis of oppression — his attempt to trace the master-slave 
relationship back to economic scarcity and class struggle. His key idea 
is that human beings oppress one another because there is an economic 
payoff; under market-based capitalism this means that bourgeois bosses 
keep down the proletariat through low pay because they must -do so in 
order to compete, make a profit, and stay in business. As in Marx's analy- 
sis of historical development, economic conditions are seen as all-deter- 
mining, and the role of language in human life is ignored. 

The reason it should not be ignored is that language, by itself, leads 
us to think about human beings and the world in an oppressive way. 
This is because language leads the incomplete animal to see the world 
in terms of good and bad, superior and inferior, winner and loser. In 
other words, language itself sets up hierarchical social divisions in our 
mind, and in doing so it creates a symbolic desire for social position. 
How many language-users can resist this desire to be "at the top"? And 
since the easiest way to rise is by joining a group that is putting down 
the Other, language-users are inclined to oppress one another rather than 
live as equals. Kenneth Burke, another language-oriented thinker, un- 
derstood this point. He thought it was related to the negative that is, 
in linguistic thought we think not only about what something is but also 
about what it is not. Thus the person I am thinking about doesn't just 
exist as someone who is "good"; she is also someone who is not bad. 
Because of the negative, which comes into existence with language, the 
worldview of a language-user is predicated on a ranking system. 

In dealing with this problem Burke tied language to an incomplete 
animal's need for social organization. For such an animal to have any 
kind of social order, symbolic moral rules are needed; but since indi- 
viduals have sinful private thoughts and do things that violate these 
rules, they suffer from feelings of guilt and inferiority. Given such feel- 
ings, there springs a need for "redemption," and this leads to victimage 
(the scapegoat)" (Burke 1968, 450). In other words, the symbolic moral 
rules lead to painful thoughts of evil and inferiority which are then com- 
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monly projected onto an innocent Other, as we mentioned in discussing 
The Painted Bird. We also mentioned the unifying function of the Other, 
and here is how Burke puts it: 

Is it not a terrifying fact that you can never get people together ex- 
cept when they have a goal in common? That's the terrifying thing 
that 1 begin to see as the damnation of the human race. That's how 
they have to operate; they get congregation by segregation. (181) 

The main point here is that the symbolic need for the Other is a major 
part of the story of human oppression, and thus that story is not merely 
rooted in economic scarcity and class interests. To understand this point, 
we need to follow Geertz, Burke, and Weber and look at other roots 
which are just as "primary." Specifically, we need to look at our funda- 
mental incompleteness and desperate need for a language to organize 
us, and which does so while putting an "us-them," "superior-inferior" 
way of thinking into our heads. Direct economic scarcity can intensify 
the desire to put down and oppress, but Marx was wrong in assuming 
that it is the whole story. What he did not understand, and what Weber, 
Burke, and the postmoderns do understand, is that symbolic scarcity is 
also "real" in human life. 

To return to The Protestant Ethic , what this book argues is that the 
historical development of capitalism is largely a consequence of a new 
system of symbols which was created at the beginning of the modern 
era. In arguing that the world's first capitalists were responding to reli- 
gious redescriptions of work, play, salvation, and God, and not merely 
to the objective economic conditions of market production, Weber brings 
us back to Geertz's view that human beings are incomplete animals who 
must live by symbols and meaning and not by bread alone. 

This point seems especially obvious in technologically abundant so- 
cieties like ours — societies where the majority have more than enough 
food, shelter, and clothing, and yet continue to ghettoize and put down 
the Other. This isn't to deny that economic systems set certain limits on 
the way human beings live in the world, but it is to deny that these 
"limits" are as rigid and all-determining as Marx thought. Nor does a 
postmodern follower of Weber have to advocate an idealist theory of 
history (a theory which makes mental processes primary in explaining 
historical change) over a materialist theory (which makes physical con- 
ditions primary). Who knows why Luther used "calling" in a new way— 
whether as a free mental act, or because of a kink in his brain, or a strange 
upbringing, or whatever. The cause could be mental or physical, and 
Weber's only crucial postmodern point is that it was a new system of 
symbols that led to major changes in a society's organized social and 
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psychological life. Finally, in preferring Weber over Marx, the point isn t 
to praise a capitalist America filled with selfish greed and injustice, but 
only to assert that Marx overemphasized economic scarcity and 
underemphasized symbolic scarcity. 

Foucault anc'. the Development 
of a Disciplinary Society 

There is another major theme in Weber s sociology which is important 
in postmodernism— his theme of "the rationalization of the world." A 
postmodern might say that as capitalism developed in the seventeenth, 
eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries, the language of Calvinistic Prot- 
estantism merged with that of rationalism, and eventually Protestant- 
ism lost its hold while rationalism played an increasing role in shaping 
social life in Western societies. As we have seen, rationalism is the doc- 
trine that human life should be based on inquiry and beliefs that follow 
with certainty from premises and general principles, rather than from 
tradition, religion, passion, or the imagination. As market production 
began to expand in capitalist societies, rationalism also came to mean a 
social life controlled by increasing specialization and bureaucratization. 
This required human beings who would submit to restricted work lives, 
impersonal rules, and formalized general procedures. It also required 
human beings who would tiirn against spontaneous pleasures, personal 
fantasies, and individual choice and creativity. Since this more rational 
way of living in the world made capitalism immensely successful, We- 
ber felt that it would probably continue, but he was also troubled by it 
because he thought it meant "the disenchantment of the world." This 
disenchantment arises from the rational removal of God, mystery, and 
magic, and it also arises from a rational work life limited to narrow and 
specifically defined job roles which allow no room for individual cre- 
ativity, spontaneity, and imaginative play. It is what is found in the life 
of the bored bureaucrat who hates his work but goes on with it in order 
to purchase more material goods and raise his standard of living. 

The early Calvinists, whose ideas helped to create our present situa- 
tion (with perhaps the most boring jobs in history), could have tolerated 
it because they believed in a secular, ascetic calling and also in big ic 
wards in the "next world." But today a great many feel differently about 
their ascetic work lives. They'd rather be elsewhere, but, as Weber says, 
they are trapped in an "iron cage." In taking this position that the 
strictly rational third stage of capitalism would be governed by disen- 
chantment and a joyless iron cage— Weber was close to Freud when Freud 
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wrote Civilization and Its Discontents a few years after Weber's death. In 
Freud's language, the development of rational, civilized forms requires 
greater and greater "repression" of all spontaneous, impulsive tenden- 
cies and fantasies, and as a consequence it inevitably produces a lot of 
"discontents." 

In the rest of this chapter we will discuss postmodern discontent, and 
we can first mention the major twentieth-century historical developments 
to which postmoderns are responding. To begin with, developments in 
science have resulted in consequences which the early rationalists 
couldn't have imagined. Above all, science has made slaughter possible 
on a scale that was unimaginable in traditional warfare. The ten million 
deaths in the First World War would not have been possible without 
major scientific and technological "advances." Nor would the slaughter 
which took place in later wars, including Hiroshima and Auschwitz. 
Perhaps our first tendency is to blame these disasters on ignorance and 
politics rather than on science and technology, but it's hard to ignore the 
fact that scientific reason has armed ignorance and politics with nuclear 
weapons. As Vonnegut said: 

Scientific truth v\ as going to make us so happy and comfortable. . . . 

What actually happened when I was twenty-one was that we 

dropped scientific truth on Hiroshima. (1989, 161) 

More recently, we have been forced to look at another major conse- 
quence of rational scientific and technological thinking — widespread 
pollution and ecological destruction. Increasingly, it has seemed that the 
advances of the most rational species have been at the expense of less 
rational species, and now we are told that there is a limit to how many 
we can destroy without destroying ourselves. Again, we first look to 
ignorance and, perhaps, greed as the cause, but neither was as danger- 
ous before the developments of modern science. We still go to the doc- 
tor, but today it is easy to associate science with death and destruction. 

A third historical development has also helped to undermine our faith 
that "reason saves," and it is the use of science and technology by post- 
World War II capitalists. In particular, now that consumer capitalism is 
armed with science and technology, the power of capital over the world 
has increased to the point that, today, it seems irresistible. Before ad- 
vances in television and communications technology, there seemed to 
be some room for escape from capitalist greed and manipulation of con- 
sciousness, but today escape seems impossible. How many of your stu- 
dents are not devoted to a life of consumption? How many can resist tire 
latest media-created fads? Did any of them not become superpatriots 
overnight during the Gulf War? in Postmodernism, or, the Cultural Logic of 
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Late Capitalism, Fredric Jameson tells us that capital is now "colonizing 
the unconscious in addition to precapitalist societies (1991, 48-49). We 
have already noted how this situation has influenced postmodern deni- 
als of a core self that exists independent of language and especially of 
television language. We have also seen that it has influenced the 
postmodern denial that some kind of truth might be located amidst the 
media-created simulacra in which we live. Here the point is that science 
and technology seem also to have greatly magnified the power of greed. 

Another major historical development which has fostered postmodern 
discontent is the twentieth-century history of communism. At the be- 
ginning of the century, communism, perhaps the last great project of 
Enlightenment reason, seemed to many intellectuals the most sane ap- 
proach to social life — a welcome alternative to an irrational capitalist 
system driven by greed and selfish individualism. Even in the 1920s 
and 1930s, many still had hope of a better, more rational communist 
tomorrow, and thus many of the postmoderns began their intellectual 
lives as Marxists. Today the old hope is gone. Instead, we have to face 
the fact that there has been constant oppression and cruelty within the 
communist world. First, there was the news of Stalin s murders and 
purges, then the crackdown in Eastern Europe, and today it's hard to 
ignore communist China's attitude toward individual human rights. 
With the collapse of communism in Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union, 
we have also seen that centralized planning couldn't even deliver the 
goods. But as was noted in discussing Lyotard, for postmodernism the 
more important issue is that communists, acting on the basis of a very 
rational theory, have had a terrible twentieth-century record of oppres- 
sion, murder, and terror. 

Given such historical developments, it is easy to see why postmodems 
tend to regard reason as a problem rather than as a panacea. Under 
Rousseau’s "return to noble savagery," reason also became a problem 
for nineteenth-century romantics, but for the postmoderns, the problem 
is far more serious. For some, the devotion to a rational social life is 
inevitably tied to the oppression of the Other, whether under capitalism 
or communism. 

Writing under the influence of Nietzsche and Heidegger, Foucault is 
perhaps the most important postmodern advocate of this view, and be- 
ginning with his first major work, Madness and Civilization, he focuses 
directly on the negative side of the history of reason. Specifically, he 
wants us to see how easy it is for human beings to "confine their neigh- 
bors" in "an act of sovereign reason" (1965, ;.v). His main point in Mad- 
ness is that as Reason became God in the seventeenth century, the voice 
of Unreason was silenced. Specifically, Foucault shows that as seven- 
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teen th -century Westerners became more committed to a rational social 
life, they greatly increased their confinement of people who had "men- 
tal disorders." Only shortly before, during the Renaissance, the voice of 
madness had a certain degree of freedom in European societies. Although 
madness was associated with evil, it was also associated with "folly" 
and frivolousness, with making people playful, and even with a strange 
sort of wisdom. As we are told in Shakespeare's plays, there is "reason 
in madness." Given such associations, mad people were allowed free- 
dom to wander around the countryside, and although they were some- 
times exiled on a "ship of fools," they were not systematically locked 
up. 

But Foucault argues that this traditional, relaxed attitude changed in 
a rationalist seventeenth century, during which folly was forgotten and 
the new associations of madness became sharply negative. After the 
founding of the Hdpital General in 1656, mental deviants in Paris were 
locked up in a prison-like institution, and at this point reason clamped 
down, suddenly silencing the voice of madness. Foucault also shows 
that since this was the time of an emerging market society, madness 
became associated with idleness, and thus in silencing deviance, reason 
was on the side of market rationality (1965, 54-61 ). Madness and Civiliza- 
tion won't be our major concern here, but it provides a key to Foucault's 
general position: that while reason serves the interests of a particular 
kind of social order, it does so by putting the Other into a cage. 

One of Foucault's most important books is Discipline and Punish , and 
in it he traces the history of what he calls "punitive reason." Foucault 
focuses tin how Western societies have dealt with criminals since the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, but he is more generally concerned 
with the historical development of our present-day "disciplinary soci- 
ety," and, as in Madness and Civilization, with how this society treats de- 
viance and the problem of the Other. 

With regard to the history of the punishment of criminals, Foucault 
emphasizes a sharp break that separates the modern period from the 
premodern. In the premodern period, punishment usually took the form 
of public physical punishment and death — principally, brutal torture 
and public hangings — such as Foucault graphically describes in the brutal 
opening of Discipline and Punish (1979, 3-6). But later, in the eighteenth 
century, reformers began turning against punishment aimed at the 
criminal's body; instead, they called fora "gentle way in punishment" 
(104), which was aimed at his mind or soul. The reformers argued that 
the criminal is also a human being with a mind, and thus he should be 
treated in a rational way, rather than beaten like an animal. While some 
argued that this more rational treatment would be more humane, it 
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would also be more efficient in curing crime. By the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, the reformers' modem approach to the criminal was gen- 
erally accepted, and physical punishment was replaced by a prison sys- 
tem which still exists. Since this modern prison system seems far more 
humane than the brutal punishment which it replaced, modernists have 
tended to regard this history as a story of progress, a history which shows 
that reason is gradually, taking us toward a better world, Foucault's 
postmodern analysis is far more complicated and far more pessimistic 
about what reasori^san do for us. 

In developing his analysis Foucault centers on Jeremy Bentham s 
Panopticon (Foucault 1979, e.g., 135-36, 152-53', 157), a late-eighteenth- 
century book which advocated the reformer's modem approach to crimi- 
nals and which was to be a major influence on punitive reasoning 
throughout the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. It is also a book which 
gives us a terrifying description of the model prison of the future. In this 
prison everything will be under the control of the warden-overseer, with 
the prisoners placed in isolated individual cells. The warden-overseer 
will sit in a central observation tower from which he can look into each 
of the brightly lit cells encircling his tower. While he can see the prison- 
ers — perhaps we should think of him as the omnipotent eye of rea- 
son " — they won't be able to see him. Consequently, they will be forced 
to live with the thought, "Is he now looking at me?" And since they 
cannot know the answer, they will start acting as if the Rational Eye is 
always looking at them. 

According to the new theory, the constant pressure from a normal, 
rational eye will eventually cause criminals to give up their deviant ways 
and become normal. The reformers were right in saying that the 
criminal's soul should be cured, and it can be cured— not through bru- 
tal punishment, but by means of a more rational approach to deviant 
behavior. In Bentham's Panopticon, this more rational approach becomes 
incarceration with constant surveillance by an expert. 

In centering on Bentham's panopticon Foucault emphasizes not the 
absence of physical punishment but the new presence of a social institu- 
tion which has total power over an inmate's soul. In the premodem era 
of punitive reason the prison played only a minor role and was seen as 
a place where criminals were sent to remove them from society, but in 
the modern period the prison becomes a place where the criminal soul 
will be constantly assaulted by overwhelming force. What is thus im- 
portant is that the panopticon represents a much more pervasive and 
powerful system for controlling deviance and individual freedom. In 
other words, what is important is a new system of dominance. It is a 
system which is always in close contact with the deviant's soul, and 
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unlike the premodern system, which left the soul alone and was con- 
trolled only by the authority of a distant king, it is almost impossible to 
escape from. 

Foucault also stresses that in this panoptical system the key to domi- 
nance is constant surveillance by experts who judge and act in the name 
of the "social norm" rather than in the name of the king or our ances- 
tors. These modem experts in punitive reason think of crime not as a 
display of animal passion, but rather as a "sickness" of the soul that 
must be treated and prevented from spreading into the social body. In 
order to cure it, the experts must look closely at the deviant's soul, and 
so they began the systematic accumulation of a great deal of knowledge 
about deviancy, giving birth to the "social sciences." As in medicine, 
treatment required examinations, and so the deviant and potential de- 
viant must be subjected to a great many of them. The "rational eye" 
continues to look down from the tower, only now seeming much closer, 
carefully checking to see whether or not you are upholding the "norm." 

What Foucault argues at the end of Discipline is that panoptical puni- 
tive reasoning produced a system of dominance which eventually moved 
beyond the prison and became the main technique for controlling devi- 
ance in modem Western societies. This happened gradually in the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries as the new system — with its constant 
surveillance, professional knowledge, experts in the "norm," and ex- 
aminations — spread to Western schools, workhouses, and factories. In 
spreading out, the new system created a disciplinary society with "com- 
plete and austere institutions" (1979, 231) in harmony with the demands 
of rational and industrialized profit making. More recently, the system 
has been strengthened by television cameras, computers, and data banks, 
so that today we can keep a close "rational eye" on just about every- 
thing that moves. 

Here it should be emphasized that Foucault is not arguing that the 
eighteenth-century reformers wanted to create a disciplinary prison sys- 
tem or society — they simply wanted to produce more humane and effi- 
cient treatment of criminals. And they certainly would not have wanted 
what has today become obvious: a system of incarceration that breeds 
rather than cures crime. What happened is what also happened with 
Luther and Calvin, who did not want to create the most materialistic 
society in world history. In both cases, the reformers' descriptions of the 
world set in motion a cultural development that had unintended conse- 
quences as a result of other historical developments. 

In discussing these developments Foucault argues that as soon as the 
new prison system was adopted, many could see that it was creating a 
permanent class of criminals, but he also argues that curing actual crimi- 
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The topic of postmodernism often comes up in discussions of 
multiculturalism, so in this chapter we will focus on how postmodern 
thought relates to the current debate over multiculturalism in American 
education. If a teacher took seriously the view outlined in this book— in 
particular, the postmodern ideas about truth, reason, language the self 
the Other, power, creativity, and the aesthetic— how might it influence 
her thinking about a multicultural approach to education? 

In dealing with this question, we should first note that the 
multicultural movement developed out of the charge that American 
education has focused too narrowly on the dominant Euramerican cul- 
ture and history, excluding the Others. Pointing out that American soci- 
ety includes people from many different cultures, multiculturalists ar- 
gue that there is a need to move beyond traditional Eurocentric arro- 
gance and think about the rest of the world. Feminists have also pointed 
out that there is more to culture and history than the "dead-white-male" 
story. 

To some extent this movement in favor of a broader approach to 
American education began at the turn of the century with the creation 
ot the separate discipline of anthropology. From its inception American 
anthropology has focused primarily on non-European cultures, and it 
has consistently put down ethnocentrism and attempted to picture the 
Other as our equal. Here the names of Boas, Benedict, and Mead imme- 
lately come to mind, and they and other anthropologists have undoubt- 
edly had a major liberating influence on American education. But what 
many of today's multiculturalists argue is that we need to go much fur- 
ther than simply glancing at a few nonliterate societies, and to a large 
extent the debate is over how far an educator should go in singling out 
and praising the diverse groups that make up American society. 

In arguing fora more multicultural education, multiculturalists often 
emphasize that in a society and world filled with widespread cultural 
diversity, successful communication and the avoidance of conflict re- 
quire a sensitivity to diversity. It is also argued that one of the reasons 
students from Other groups do poorly in American classrooms is that 
their teachers don't know them. Multiculturalists sometimes point to 
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two other problems resulting from a narrow Eurocentric education. First, 
it makes students from European backgrounds feel superior, if it was 
our ancestors who created everything that is worth studying, then we 
belong at the top today. On the other hand, such an education makes the 
non-European Other feel inferior. If we learn that our ancestors did noth- 
ing worth studying, then we must belong at the bottom. Although such 
inferences may not be rational, and perhaps not consciously thought 
out, it is easy to imagine them — and a more multicultural approach to 
education is needed to prevent them. As Charles Taylor reminds us in 
his essay in Multiculturalism, a human identity is "dialogical'' (1994, 33), 
i.e., built upon how others recognize people like "us." Multicultural 
education is an attempt to gain positive recognition for Others. 

In responding to such arguments, a postmodern would be especially 
sensitive to the need for an education that includes the Other, and the 
multicultural movement has been greatly influenced by postmodern 
ideas on the topic. In this book, we have emphasized that postmodems 
tend to place the relation between "us" and "them" at the center of our 
social and psychological lives. We have also discussed Rorty s sugges- 
tion that cruel treatment of the Other is the major moral problem faced 
by human societies. Whether this cruelty is a result of the belief that the 
Other is inferior or simply a result of insensitivity and a lack of curiosity 7 
about him, from a postmodern point of view, it is the consistently ugly 
part of the human story. 

Part of the solution is thus an education that focuses not only on the 
Other, but also on why the Other has been a persistent problem in hu- 
man societies. Here we might think of stories and books like Wright's 
"Big Boy Leaves Home," Kosinski's The Painted Bird, and Foucault's 
Discipline and Punish. As these works illustrate, such an Other-centered 
education would focus not only on the fear of difference, but also on the 
complex need which explains why the Other has continued to play a 
major role in human history. In other words, what is needed is an edu- 
cation which doesn't turn away from the terrible part of the human story. 
To show the rest of the story, what is also needed is an education which 
shows students the value of the sublime. Here, as in the art of Picasso's 
weeping women paintings, students experience the pleasure of moving 
outside their rational cages of sameness, the sublime pleasure of play- 
ing with the Other. 

A postmodern would also support the multicultural argument that 
the standard Eurocentric bias in American education tends to make kids 
from European backgrounds feel superior, while making non-European 
kids feel inferior. If Saussure, Wittgenstein, Geertz, and Rorty are right 
in claiming that public descriptions shape how individuals come to think 
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about themselves, and if the language of American education raises the 
European story above that of the Others, white self-esteem will also be 
raised above that of the Others. This seems hard to deny, but there is 
more to it than the actual curriculum of American education; it also in- 
volves the worshipful way the "Great White Story'' has been presented. 
In other words, teachers need to point out that Classical Greece means 
more than Plato and the Parthenon — it also means misogyny and sla- 
very. 

Yet, it is a mistake to think that the self-esteem problem involves only 
an ethnocentric presentation of Western civilization in American class- 
rooms; it is also related to thoughts about who has the money and power, 
"us" or "them." While postmodems don't have to take a Nietzschean 
line that power is everything, they cannot ignore that it plays a major 
role in shaping an indi\ idual's self-esteem. What should not be forgot- 
ten is that it is terribly normal for human beings to associate power with 
superiority and weakness with inferiority Consequently, a positive pre- 
sentation of the cultures and histories of a non-European group — say, 
the Aztecs — will not necessarily increase an Indian student's pride in 
his group and self, since the bitter fact is that the Europeans won the 
fight. How many students can resist the kind of thinking that led the 
powerless boy in The Painted Bird to conclude that his powerful oppres- 
sor is God, and that people like himself are less than human? This is not 
an argument in favor of such thinking; nor is it an argument against a 
multicultural education — which we need — but it casts doubt on the as- 
sumption that merely by studying Other cultures we will overcome white 
arrogance and the low self-esteem of the non-European Other. 

One problem with many self-esteem arguments — which have been 
uncritically run to death in American education during the past few 
years — is that they have tended to ignore the importance of power. The 
basic idea, that self-confidence is important when struggling to over- 
come life's difficulties, is sound. But what is needed, say, when a stu- 
dent starts getting low grades during the first year of college, is the "con- 
fidence" that by working hard he can control the future through his own 
efforts. It should also be noted that this kind of confidence can coexist 
with a great deal of self-hatred — the same self-hatred which drives the 
behavior of many high-achieving personalities. The point here isn't that 
self-hatred is good, but that by itself it does not prevent the self-disci- 
pline and delay of gratification necessary for achievement. What does — 
in other words, what explains the apathetic and low-achieving person- 
alities that Malcolm X was fighting in the ghettos — is the individual's 
feeling that no matter how hard he works, he cannot master his future. 
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This is the problem that Keynes understood in revising laissez-faire 
economic theory to meet the demands of the Great Depression. Specifi- 
cally, Keynes understood that through inductive reasoning, people will 
tend to assume that a prolonged depression will continue into the fu- 
ture, and as a result, they won't make the investments that foster the 
economic activity needed to end a depression. The reason Keynes advo- 
cated expenditures by the federal government— "pumping money into 
the economy"— was to overcome such depression reasoning and get 
people to once again invest and sacrifice for a better future. The prob- 
lem for teachers of ghetto students is also how to create such hope, and 
it seems obvious that telling positive stories about a student s ancestors 
isn't nearly enough. In dealing with this problem many years ago Harlem 
psychologist Kenneth Clark argued that the key was "demonstrable 
achievement." In other words, teachers who want to raise a student's 
self-esteem should arrange their classes so that the student can see that 
he is capable of mastering difficult subject matter. Self-esteem based on 
anything else seems insignificant. 

But here teachers shouldn't kid themselves: no matter what we do in 
the classroom, as long as the dominant majority allows America's ghet- 
tos and housing projects to exist in their present form, there will also 
exist a great many disorganized and nonachieving ghetto personalities 
personalities which will eventually fill America's many prisons. Low 
self-esteem helps to explain the lives of people trapped in ghetto envi- 
ronments, but ghettos are more than low self-esteem. They are places 
which are filled with fatalism, disorganized and fatherless families, and 
self-destructive and alienated peer groups, as well as places where the 
prevailing cultural tradition does not place a high value on education. 
But by now surely the dominant majority has a sense of what an 
America's ghettos are like; and let's hope Foucault is wrong when he 
says that such a situation — which has long been America's disgrace 
exists because the dominant majority feels a need for a permanent Other. 
The popularity of the recent talk about IQ inferiority can only make us 
wonder. 

But to return to multiculturalism, after working with hundreds of 
educators in Los Angeles and many other cities during the past few years, 
as well as collaborating with organizations such as the Los Angeles Edu- 
cational Partnership, CHART (Rockefeller Foundation), and the 
Panasonic Foundation, we have found that a great many teachers arc 
concerned with sensitizing their students to cultural differences and the 
value of the Other. Specifically, American teachers are now dealing regu- 
larly with topics such as prejudice, race, gender, the media's presenta- 
tion of the Other, color symbolism, and the need for a multiracial stan- 
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dard of beauty. These teachers are not just defending the status quo, and 
many are now using humanities and literature books which deal with 
nondominant cultures. 

On the other hand, many teachers are not sure of what they should 
say about the non-European cultures. Should they be honest and point 
out cases of sexism, clitoridectomies, color prejudice, undemocratic 
authoritarianism and stagnant traditionalism, and cruelty toward the 
Other? This issue is connected with the issue of whether teachers should 
encourage students from a nondominant culture to hang on to it. Would 
such a student be better off sticking with her ''roots," rather than at- 
tempting to fit into the American "mainstream"? All cultural back- 
grounds are mixtures of positive and negative elements, and simple- 
minded assimilation into the mainstream is obviously not the answer — 
but what is? In dealing with these issues, teachers who want to continue 
living in democratic societies should not ignore the need for a demo- 
cratic society to harmonize the diverse interests of different groups. But 
aside from this crucial problem, what should a postmodern teacher say 
about hanging on to nondominant traditions, assuming that the teacher's 
goal is empowerment and equalizing life chances in a democratic society? 

While there is no single "postmodern answer" to these questions, sev- 
eral things should be kept in mind in approaching them. To begin with, 
we should not forget that for students cultures come as wholes; we should 
also keep in mind that all cultures are mixtures of strengths and weak- 
nesses. Thus, when we tell a student to hang on to a culture, he will not 
hang on only to its strengths. 

Postmodern pragmatists will also keep in mind that an internalized 
culture is not like a light cloak which sits on top of a self-sufficient hu- 
man nature with built-in thoughts, feelings, and behavioral patterns. 
Rather, as Geertz shows in The Interpretation of Cultures, an internalized 
culture is a system of symbols which dominates everything in an in- 
complete animal's life, shaping not only her beliefs, emotions, and val- 
ues, but also her goals and the ways in which she attempts to realize 
them. Furthermore, teachers should not forget that human beings are 
typically engaged in power struggles, or that people from some cultures 
cannot compete on an equal footing with people from other cultures. As 
has been emphasized throughout this book, postmodems tend to as- 
sume that the most important differences between human beings are a 
result of the cultures which have formed them. It follows that all cul- 
tures are not equal when it comes to power. What also seems clear is 
that students from cultures that place a high value on reason, literacy, 
science, democracy, and economic rationality have been the most suc- 
cessful. 
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With regard to literacy, a major weakness in some cultures is that they 
don't place a high value on reading, writing, and formal education. While 
“major weakness” might seem too strong a term here, many writers have 
recently argued that literacy must be seen as a tool of enormous social 
power, and thus the brief digression which follows. 

During the past few years, several major works have been written on 
the impact of literacy, e.g., Havelock's Preface to Plato; Goody's The Do- 
mestication of the Savage Mind; Ong's Orality and Literacy; Todorov s The 
Conquest of America; and Olson's The World on Paper. In these books the 
authors argue that in giving rise to cultures based on books, the alpha- 
bet didn't just change the way human beings communicate and store 
information; it also changed the way they think and act in the world. 

In relation to social power, Todorov's The Conquest of America is espe- 
cially important because it argues that Cortes and the Europeans were 
able to defeat Montezuma and the Indians because of superior commu- 
nication skills. For Todorov, these skills are grounded in a writing-based 
culture, and they include getting accurate information quickly (about 
what the Other is like), interpreting it realistically (as information about 
human beings in this world, rather than about what the gods have in 
mind), and using the information in a manipulative way (through dis- 
simulation and outright lying) in order to dominate the Other. Literate 
Cortes was quick to find out what the Indians were like, where they 
were divided, and that they had a Quetzalcoatl myth; and (while pre- 
tending to be God, telling the Indians that he was getting supernatural 
signs on his compass and even that he was carrying on a conversation 
with his horse!) he became one of history's biggest and most successful 
liars, before the development of American advertising. 

On the other hand, illiterate Montezuma was slow to figure out what 
the Spaniards were up to, interpreting the information he gathered as a 
sign of what the gods had in mind rather than of what the Spaniards 
had in mind. Montezuma also failed to control what the Indians thought 
about Cortes, helping Cortes to create the impression that God had 
landed, thus crippling the Indian desire to fight until it was too late. The 
end result was that several hundred Europeans with their recently gath- 
ered Indian allies were able to destroy a military society that fielded 
tens of thousands of experienced warriors. This isn't the place to dis- 
cuss Todorov's full argument, but it is important to emphasize his point 
that when the Other meets the Other, communication skills are crucial if 
there is to be a struggle for dominance. What is even more important is 
Todorov's striidng claim that writing was the key to Cortes's superior- 
ity at communication. (Here it should be noted that the Aztecs had only 
a rudimentary writing system of a few pictograms, while the Europeans 
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had a book culture that stretched back to the development of a phonetic 
alphabet around 750 years b.c.i.) 

A reader of Diaz's eyewitness account of The Conquest of the New Spain 
will have no doubt about Cortes's superiority at gaining information 
and using it to dominate the Other. But the interesting question is why 
this superiority is related to writing. Here we might briefly look at 
Havelock's Preface to Plato , which argues that it was the invention of the 
Greek alphabet and a literate culture which made fifth-century philoso- 
phy possible. Havelock specifically argues that in the Iliad and the Odys- 
sey, which were written down shortly after the Greeks had invented their 
alphabet, there is still no trace of philosophical or scientific thinking. In 
particular, there is a lack of abstract distinctions, analysis, and subtle 
psychological probing, and there is no celebration of human reason (be- 
yond Odysseus's cleverness). For Havelock, Homer's worldview is typi- 
cal of that found in oral-based cultures. In such a culture the mind is 
inevitably preoccupied with conservative memory work — with hang- 
ing on to community beliefs that are essential to the survival of a cul- 
tural group — and this restricts the development of abstract categories 
and analytical thought. Only in a writing-based culture is a mind freed 
for such thought. As Roger Brown has pointed out in Words and Things, 
early languages contained few highly abstract categories such as "one," 
"order," "quality" and "organism." Here there are two points that should 
be emphasized: first, written records free the mind from memory work 
and, second, they make words visible as words — i.e., as arbitrary signs 
that stand out on a lifeless page and can then be analyzed. Once the 
mind is freed for analysis, and once words are recognized as words, 
science, philosophy, and psychology can move beyond the simplistic 
thinking found in Homer. 

Furthermore, once words appear on a page, it becomes possible to 
think about knowledge in a new way — as what follows reasonably from 
evidence that is actively gathered and critically examined. In a writing- 
based culture, it isn't authority and tradition that make a belief true, but 
rather the evidence gathered in support of it. This postliterate way of 
thinking about knowledge is important not because it leads to truth, but 
because it turns human beings into aggressive pursuers of what Fou- 
cault calls "knowledge-power." 

In In My Father's House: Africa in the Philosophy of Culture, Kwame 
Appiah discusses the intellectual history of Africa, and he supports the 
claim that people from oral backgrounds think of knowledge as what 
has already been passed down from ancestors. People from oral cul- 
tures did, of course, think that some human beings knew more than 
others, and also that there were practical things that needed to be found 
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out, but they regarded theoretical knowledge as rooted in tradition and 
authority. This separates them from people who grow up under writ- 
ing-based cultures and who think of knowledge as constantly growing 
out of hard-won evidence, the avoidance of inconsistency, and precise 
reasoning (1992, 130-34). There was no problem as long as people from 
oral societies were living in a traditional world, or, as Nietzsche might 
put it, as long as they were facing oral savages, but they were crippled 
when they came up against literate savages. Nor has this situation 
changed at the end of the twentieth century. 

The claim that literacy changes how human beings think about the 
world is substantiated by A. R. Luria's studies of illiterate Russian peas- 
ants during the 1930s (as discussed in Ong 1982, 49-56). In particular, 
Luria found that illiterates were poor at classifying objects in abstract 
categories. For example, they had trouble classifying an ax with other 
"tools” such as a hammer and a saw, and instead lumped it together 
with a tree, since axes are used to chop down trees. Like Homer, they 
were more likely to think in terms of concrete situations than in terms of 
abstract categories. Luria also demonstrated that illiterates were slow at 
coming up with descriptions of themselves as individuals, and also that 
they were poor at syllogistic, formal reasoning — e.g., they had difficulty 
answering the following question: "If all bears in the far North are white, 
and the polar bear lives in the far North, what is its color?” Luria's point 
isn't that the illiterate peasants lacked the innate capacity to answer this 
question, form abstract classifications, and describe themselves, but that 
because they came from an oral culture, they lacked the inclination to 
perform such mental operations. Such people are no match for the 
Corteses of the world. 

The main point is that people from cultures which do not place a 
high value on reading and writing will not be able to compete with people 
from cultures which do. The Aztecs who preached that ' words are for 
women, weapons are for men” did not realize that, as Richard Wright 
said four centuries later, "words are weapons,” and thus they were de- 
feated. Todorov makes us realize that even if a writing-based culture 
wasn't the immediate cause of Cortes's victory in Mexico (other causes 
often cited include the divisions among the Indians, their lack of resis- 
tance to European diseases, and Montezuma's indecisiveness), it guar- 
anteed that eventually the Spaniards would have won. Perhaps anthro- 
pologist Levi-Strauss overstates the point when he says that "the pri- 
mary function of writing, as a means of com .unication, is to facilitate 
the enslavement of other human beings” (1961, 291-92), but 
mu lticultura lists should not ignore that power struggles are likely to 
continue in the world and that those who do not value reading and writ - 
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ing will lose. Nor should it be forgotten that people who cannot control 
their world end up hating themselves, like the boy in The Painted Bird. 
What eventually changed the boy and gave him self-confidence at the 
end of the book wasn't exposure to ancestral worship but the ability to 
define the world in his way. For this reason classrooms devoted to the 
former should not be promoted at the expense of classrooms devoted to 
books and academic achievement. 

Throughout this book we have focused on another aspect of the mod- 
em tradition which accompanied the development of literacy in the West, 
the celebration of reason as the key to the good life. We have seen that 
postmodems such as Foucault and Lyotard have criticized this idea be- 
cause the goal of a more rational social life has often resulted in terror 
and the exclusion of the Other. But, as is illustrated through a contrast 
with traditional societies that ignored reason and continued to follow 
ancestors, traditions, and priests, reason is not without value. In other 
words, from the postmodern thought that "reason excludes," we don't 
need to conclude that we should stop reasoning! This may seem obvi- 
ous, but in today's multicultural debates we sometimes hear people 
automatically put down a reasoned defense of a position (often dismissed 
under the heading of "linear thinking"), as though reasoning were at 
the root of all evil. For the pragmatic postmodern, it is not; and although 
we don't need Le Corbusier's International Style of life, we do need 
architects and engineers who are good at reasoning. In other words, rea- 
son and a concern with precise distinctions and logical development 
should be regarded not as evil but as a tool which is useful for some 
purposes but not for others. 

Teachers should also be clear about the alternatives to reason as a 
guide to the good life. Only the linguistic imagination has been praised 
in this book, and we should not forget that tradition-bound, authority- 
loving, and passionate societies have also persecuted and eliminated 
the Other. As Martha Nussbaum points out in "Feminists and Philoso- 
phy," women did not do well in societies which were guided by tradi- 
tion. It should also be noted that although Cortes's society placed a higher 
value on reason, it wasn't the only society which was willing to sacrifice 
human beings. Finally, while postmodems assume that reason is, like 
everything else, tied to a will to remake the world, this doesn't establish 
that it is inevitably tied to dominance over other human beings. 

In short, postmodern teachers shouldn't say that reason — with its urge 
to replace the particular and the doubtful with the universal and the 
certain — is always a problem; the problem is an excessive reliance on 
reason and the belief that reason will take us to truth. For example, in 
criticizing Kant's rationalistic ethics, Rorty isn't saying that we should 
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stop reasoning about what we're doing wrong; what he is saying is that 
reasoning isn't enough, and that in order to bring about human solidar- 
ity and a reduction of cruelty, it must be supplemented with imagina- 
tive linguistic redescriptions of the world. Multiculturalists should also 
keep in mind that societies without rational technology have done poorly 
in the twentieth century; some have not even been able to feed them- 
selves. 

This leads us to the question of economic behavior. Here postmodems 
disagree, but given the failure of communism in the Soviet Union and 
Eastern Europe, it looks as though, for all of their flaws, capitalist societ- 
ies with mixed economies will continue to prevail in the world (with 
luck, they'll also be arranged to provide for the welfare of all). And if 
they do continue, people from cultures which do not foster economic 
rationality— think of diligence, frugality, prudence, punctuality, and a 
willingness to go by the terms of one's contract — will not be able to com- 
pete with people who come from cultures which do. Perhaps one of the 
main weaknesses in postmodern thought is that it too often reduces ev- 
erything to power struggles and dominance, leaving economics in the 
background. But one doesn't have to be a Marxist to realize that produc- 
tion is also enormously important. As Thomas Sowell has emphasized 
in Race and Economics, in our postmodern era politics has sometimes 
become a substitute for production: 

In societies or among groups without skills required for economic 
productivity and economic organization, politics is, if not "the only 
game in town," then at least one of the few games for which players 
have the necessary skills. As the main focus of talents and ambi- 
tions, politics can readily become both intricate and desperate. Pre- 
occupation with politics may become a substitute for productivity, 
for either individuals or groups. An Idi Amin or an Adolf Hitler 
could hardlv expect to acquire enough economic skills to rise from 
unpromising beginnings to anything resembling the prominence 
they achieved in politics. Groups or nations that are generations 
behind others in economic skills may also seek political shortcuts to 
importance, whether through ideology, symbolism, confiscations, 
terrorism, or war. (1994, 148) 

Sowell also points out that in the face of racist and ethnic power rela- 
tions, groups which have become productive — e.g., the Japanese— have 
done well at combating Western prejudice and an inferior position in 
the world. They have done well as a consequence of having cultures 
which encourage economic rationality and productivity, and not merely 
because of political activity. 

Sowell makes the additional point that when we encourage people 
from nondominant backgrounds to place a high value on their tradi- 
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tional identities, we also encourage them to think that it's "treason" (1994, 
30) to copy the dominant culture. This is especially the case if the domi- 
nant group is pictured as hostile to the advancement of outsiders. But as 
Sowell points out, throughout history the copying of a dominant cul- 
ture has paid off not only in terms of a higher standard of living, but 
also in terms of power. The Americans who stole and copied British in- 
dustrial designs helped the United States economically as well as politi- 
cally, and the Japanese who began copying American cars are not suf- 
fering because of it. Today they are also developing their own, just as 
Europeans were soon developing the Arab science that they began copy- 
ing at the beginning of the modern era. In brief, by encouraging people 
from nondominant backgrounds to "stick with their own,"' 
multiculturaksts can block their chances for economic advancement; and 
without such advancement it is difficult to see how the powerless can 
gain power. This point is hard to argue against in a market-based world 
which is without a workable alternative, and yet some multiculturalists 
talk as though the only problem is what the Others must "give up" if 
they copy a culture that is economically successful. 

Sowell reminds us of what seems obvious: that all cultures are not 
equal when it comes to producing economic rationality and goods and 
services, just as they are not equal when it comes to producing precise 
reasoners and highly literate critical thinkers. Yet it is surprising how 
often this is overlooked or downplayed in multicultural talk that fo- 
cuses only on the oppressive side of the Eurocentric tradition. Perhaps 
such unwillingness to talk about any kind of cultural inequality is par- 
tially a consequence of the postmodern rejection of truth, for it is easy to 
infer from "no culture knows the truth" that "all cultures are equal." In 
teaching postmodernism we have noticed that some students at first 
draw this inference, but it is a mistake, and it should be pointed out. 
Specifically, we should not let our students think that Nazi culture in 
1935 was equal to American culture in 1935, and we should not let them 
think that either ghetto gang culture or macho militia culture in 1996 is 
equal to mainstream middle-class American culture in 1996. Rather than 
self-destructive relativism, we should tell them not only that some cul- 
tures work better than others, but also that some are morally superior to 
others because they strive to avoid cruelty, and, as Judith Shklar says, 
"cruelty is the worst thing [we] do" (1984, 43-44). 

So what should be the main goal of a postmodern approach to 
multiculturalism? First, it should not be to produce a nation of mindless 
copiers. As Vonnegut says in Breakfast of Champions, there is a great deal 
of trash and ugliness in the dominant culture that should be thrown out 
rather than copied, and this is also the case in nondominant cultures. 
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Some things shouldn't be copied because they are cruel, and others 
shouldn't be copied because they don't work. 

But at this point notice how easy it is for a postmodern to say that 
since no culture has the truth, Americans should simply worry about 
what works in a democratic society. This is the same shift that was ad- 
vocated by some American thinkers at the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury; faced with a democratic society filled with great cultural diver- 
sity— a society in which several immigrant groups thought that they 
alone had the truth — these thinkers developed a new, American approach 
to philosophy called "pragmatism." In this new philosophy, especially 
as developed by William James and John Dewey, Americans were told 
to forget about who had the truth, because there wasn't any. For James, 
as for Dewey, the only sensible alternative was to focus on "what is good 
in the way of belief" (1978, 42), i.e., on ideas that will make a better 
future. In reviving pragmatism for an even more diverse America in the 
1980s and 1990s, Richard Rorty coupled James's advice with a 
postmodern view of the world, and Rorty s synthesis has been a major 
influence on this book. Part of the value of such pragmatic advice is that 
it encourages all groups, including the dominant group, to downplay 
the importance of the cultures and ethnic identities which separate 
them — a nd this is what makes a pluralistic and democratic society pos- 
sible. 

The postmodern idea that there is no truth might at first seem demor- 
alizing, especially for those who feel insecure about playing around in 
an insubstantial pageant, but it is also liberating. Not only are we liber- 
ated from the burden of searching for what cannot be found, we are also 
liberated from an oppressive urge to shove others and ourselves into 
cur preconceived cages. This postmodern liberation is important because 
it redirects our energy toward what human beings are good at— creat- 
ing ourselves and the worlds we live in. It is important because it opens 
up the possibility of creating new kinds of identities and social relation- 
ships, which, unlike those of the past, are not brought into existence 
against the Other. What we need to remember is that it is our linguistic 
imagination that makes possible such creations; and in trying to recre- 
ate ourselves and our world, we would do well to keep in mind the 
problem of the Other, the importance of reducing cruelty, the question 
of what will work politically and economically, and, of course, the lm- 
portance of a good play. 
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What is postmodernism? How is it relevant in high school and introductory- 
level college classrooms? Ray Linn addresses these questions in an 
overview — impressive both for its interdisciplinary sweep and for its in- 
depth focus on illustrative examples — of intellectual and artistic trends from 
the seventeenth century to the present day. He begins by unpacking the 
logic, assumptions, and philosophical backgrounds and implications 
wrapped up in what has become the founding statement of modem 
rationalism: Descartes's “I think, therefore I am.” Linn continues with 
revisions on Descartes, from the empiricists through Kant, Hume, Nietzsche, 
Saussure, Wittgenstein, and others. He concludes his overview of philosophy 
with a clear, chapter-length discussion of Richard Rorty's postmodern 
pragmatism, a humane and critical position that rejects the philosophical 
quest for Truth without lapsing into nihilism. Further chapters trace similar 
developments in literature (culminating in an analysis of the postmodern 
styles of Kurt Vonnegut, Malcolm X, and Jerzy Kosinski), art and architecture 
(focusing on Delacroix, Le Corbusier, Cezanne, Picasso, Warhol, Frank Gehry, 
and others), and science and social theory (focusing on Weber, Geertz, and 
Foucault). The final chapter is an engaging discussion of postmodernism 
and multiculturalism that will no doubt prove controversial. Throughout, 
Linn writes sensitively with a clear audience in mind: classroom teachers 
in search of meaningful and practical ways to stimulate the critical and 
imaginative faculties of their students. 
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